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PREFACE. 


’^HE frequent references made in the V^edas to the year, the 
seasons and the revolving Yugas led me some years ago to 
think that the Vedic poets must have had something like 
an era of their own to count the years, and that the meaning 
which they attached to Krita and the names of the other Yugas can 
by no means be what those words bear m the later astronomical 
works of India. It appeared to me absurd to believe that the 
Vedic poet meant ten times 4,320,000 years when he s^id that 
Dirghatamas grew decrepit in his tenth Yuga. Also the 
mention made in the Rigveda itself of the names of such Indian 
kings, as Manu, Mandhatri, Ambarisha and others, who are 
some of the 153 kings of the Solar dynasty from Manu to 
Chandragupta, forced me to believe that the composition or, if 
the phrase be preferred, the gradual revelation of the Vedic and 
Brahmanic texts began with Manu and ended with Parikshit, the 
grand-son of Yudhishthira of the Lunar dynasty. This Parikshit 
who is the last among the kings mentioned in the Brahmanas is 
the sixth descendant from one, Devapi, who is described in the 
Kalkipurana as the contempor€ury of Maru, the ninetieth king in 
the almost complete list of the Solar kings, descended from Manu. 
Giving, therefore, an average duration of about 20 years to the 
reign of each of the 90 Solar kings, we arrive at about 1 ,800 to 
1 ,900 years as the only historically probable interval, during which 
the revelation of the Vedas and the Brahmanas may have con- 
tinued. To my surprise and, perhaps, to the surprise of others, 
this is the result at which I have also arrived after a careful con- 
sideration of the Vedic era of Gavam Ayana, as set forth in the 
following pages. In this era the years are counted in terms of 
intercalary days occurring once in a Yuga, or cycle of four years ; 
and the era itself is personified as the eige of a divine child, 
Agniprajapati. 



Neglected and starved for about 3,200 years after attaining 
its 460th birthday, this emaciated child came under my notice by 
chance about three years ago, and has since then been under 
my constant care. But the amount of intellectual nourishment 
and dressing which it demanded from me was really out of 
proportion to my limited means ; and I fear that, under ray 
inadequate treatment, it may not have recovered its original ap- 
pearance sufficiently to render its identification free from doubt* 
But I believe that if there be any difficulty in the identification, it 
IS not because the era itself is spurious, but because I have not 
been able to ascertain all the necessary links of evidence and to 
present my arguments with the force of a perfect demonstration. 
I shall, however, consider myself amply rewarded, if my appeal 
on behalf of this famished and sickly child reaches the ear of abler 
doctors, and induces them to attempt a proper examination of 
the birth, growth and vicissitudes of this Era-child. I am in- 
clined to think that, when this is done, the numerous evils, which 
Hindu society has been inflicting upon itself from misunder- 
standing its own past history, will vanish and that a new impetus 
will be given to its onward march in the path of civilization. 

As, in the nature of the work, it is not possible to avoid 
numerous references, quotations within quotations and trans- 
literation of Sanskrit words, it has been a difficult task to see it 
through the press; and I am not so sanguine as to hope that all 
errors have been eliminated. I wish, however, to say here that 
without the help of the Rev. E. W. Thompson, M.A., who has 
been kind enough to go through all the proofs and make a 
number of valuable suggestions, this little book would not be such 
as it is now. For this disinterested kindness on his part, *I beg 
to acknowledge my deep obligations to him and also to Mr. T* 
Gould, the Manager of the Wesleyan Mission Press, for the 
quick despatch and the get-up of the work. 


Mysore^ 

15th August, 1^08, 


R. SHAMASASTRY. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


O F all the world’s extant literary records, the Vedas 
have been admitted to be the most ancient and the 
earliest expression of the thoughts of civilized 
society. No nation outside the limits of India has been 
found possessing such old records ; nor is it likely that the 
archaeological explorations made in different parts of the 
world will bring to light any such religious literature. 
As the earliest expression of human thought, the Vedas 
liave been of inestimable service for the correct conception 
of the first principles of philology, mythology, and the 
origin and growth of religion. 

Admitted as is the antiquity of the Veda, scholars 
are still puzzled about its age. The vedic commentators 
such as Jaimini, Sayana, Mahidhara, and others regard 
the Vedas as coeval with the creation of the world. 
They hold that the Vedas form part of the Creator’s 
person ; that they are manifested or revealed at the dawn 
of every Creation, and withdrawn into the Creator’s body 
along with the whole world at each destruction of the 
world , and that the sacrifices and other ritualistic obser- 
vances enjoined in the Vedas are so many injunctions 
imposed upon class of the twice-born. But modern oriental 
scholars, whether Indian or European, regard this theory 
of levelation as no better than a nursery tale. These scholars 
are of opinion that, like any other literar}^ work, the Vedas 
must be a product of civilization and that as civilization 
itself is of recent growth, the Vedas, as one of its products, 
must be still more recent. With this conviction, they 
have carried on their investigations into the historical records 
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of various nations and founded their conclusions about 
the chronology of the various kinds of the world’s activity 
on available internal and external evidences. Prof. H. 
Jacobi/ for instance, has found in one of the Rigvedic 
hymns (X, 85, 13) a clear reference to the position of the 
solstitial colure in Uttara Phalguni (d, Leonis) and Uttara 
Bhadrapada {a. Andromedse), the year beginning with 
the summer solstice in the rainy season (Rig. VII, 103, 
9), and thereby determined the age of the Rigveda to lie 
somewhere between 4500 and 2500 B.C. He says : — 
‘‘ This period of civilization extended accordingly from 
about 4500 to 2500 B.r. and we shall, perhaps, not be far 
wrong if we put the collection of hymns which has come 
down to us in the second half of this period.” Likewise 
Prof. B. G. Tilak"' has found independently in the Vedas 
clear references to the shifting of the position of the 
equinoctial colure from Ardra (Beteigeuze) to Krittikas 
(A, Tauri) and fixed the Vedic age to be the same as that 
of Prof. H. Jacobi. But other scholars could not bring 
themselves to believe that the Hindus of such a remote age 
were so far advanced in their knowledge of astronomy as 
to make observations of the positions of the colures. 
Hence, setting aside the above internal evidence, they had 
recourse to all available external evidence to determine 
the age of the Vedas. Taking the beginning of the 
Buddhistic period (500 B.C.) as the land-mark of Indian 
chronology. Prof. Max Muller, for instance, divided the 
previous Vedic period into five parts, the Rigvedic 
period, the Yajurvedic period, the Brahmanic period, the 
Upanishad period and the Sutra period ; and allowing 
about two centuries for the growth of each of the literary 
periods, he fixed the commencement of the Rigveda at 
about 1 500 B.C. 

It is really surprising that, while making these and 
other surmises about the Vedic age, both the mediaeval 

' P. 154 Vol., XXIII Indian Antiquary. 

^ See Oiion by Prof. B. G. Tilab. 
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commentators and modern critics, notwithstanding their 
well-established claim to possess a thorough grasp of the 
contents of the Vedas, should have utterly failed to notice 
what the vedic poets themselves professed as their aim. 
From the first* verse of the Rigveda to the last line 
of the latest Brahmana, the sole aim of the poets has, 
as will be seen, been the preservation of a sacrificial era, 
represented as the age of the bird-like Agni Prajapati 
or the sacrificial fire-god, that was kindled anew cycle 
after cycle or as the sacrificial session of a cow or 
cows. It is the era of bissextile years, the intercalary 
days of which have been separately counted as forming 
the age of the bird-like "Agni, or as constituting a 
distinct sacrificial session of four-footed cows. It is in 
short an era of bissextile intercalary days, regularly 
counted as one day’s years, two days’ years, three days’ 
years, thirty days’ or a month’s years, and so on — corres- 
ponding to as many Yugas or cycles of four years each. 
It is the same era as is meant when the ancient Egyp- 
tians, to the bewilderment of historians, spoke of one 
day ^ , two days, a month, two months, three months, and 
so on as a year. It is the same era as is meant in the 
so-called astrological^ year of 260 days of the Aztecs 
whose system of astronomy is found to be analogous to 
that of the Hindus. It is the same era as is meant in 
what appears to be an insoluble astronomical riddle, the 
year of ten months of the ancient Romans. It is this 
era which was prevalent throughout the ancient world 
for about i860 years or so, till when about the twelfth 
century B.C. this era of bissextile intercalary days was, for 
reasons to be discussed later on, given up and the cycle of 
five sidereal years of 366 days each was adopted instead. 
As time advanced and as the five years’ cycle became 
generally known, the rites and ideas connected with the 
cycle of four years fell into disuse, so much so that about 

^ Chapter V, Sec. 9, p. 285, Lewis’s Astronomy of the Anacnh. 

'■* P 38, History of Mexico by W. H. Prescott. 
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six or seven centuries before the Christian era, scholars 
were hardly able to give the exact meaning of a number 
of Vedic words and passages. Yaska, one of the Vedic 
commentators, believed to have lived in the sixth 
century B.C., “ gives the names of no fewer than 
seventeen predecessors whose explanations of the Veda 
are often conflicting. The gap between the poets and the 
early interpreters was indeed so great that one of Yaska's 
predecessors, named Kautsa,. actually had the audacity to 
assert that the science of Vedic exposition was useless, as 
the Vedic hymns and formulas were obscure, unmeaning, 
or mutually contradictory. Such criticisms Yaska meets 
by replying that it was not the fault of the rafter if the 
blind man did not see it" * It is needless to say that the 
few specks of clouds which covered the Vedic horizon at 
the time of Yaska grew so much thicker and darker by the 
time of Sayana that it may be said without the fear of 
contradiction that, notwithstanding the inestimable service 
which Sayana has rendered by his exhaustive comment- 
ary embodying the mass of tradition current at his time 
in the world of Vedic scholars, its value as a genuine 
interpretation of a number of passages is almost niL 

Prof. Roth, the founder of Vedic mythology, “ pro- 
pounded the view that the aim of Vedic interpretation 
was not to ascertain the meaning which Sayana, or even 
Yaska, who lived eighteen centuries earlier, attributed to 
the Vedic hymns, but the meaning which the ancient 
poets themselves intended. Such an end could not be 
attained by simply following the lead of the commenta- 
tors. For the latter, though valuable guides towards the 
understanding of the later theological and ritual literature, 
with the notions and practices of which they were familiar, 
showed no continuity of tradition from the time of the 
poets ; for the tradition supplied by them was solely that 
which was handed down among interpreters, and only 


^ P. 61, Prof. Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit Literature 
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began when the meaning of the hymns was no longer 
fully comprehended ^ There could, in fact, be no other 
tradition , interpretation only arising when the hymns 
had become obscure. The commentators, therefore, 
siniply preserved attempts at the solution of difficulties] 
while showing a distinct tendency towards misinterpret- 
ing the language as well as the religious, mythological, 
and cosmical ideas of a vanished age by the scholastic 
notions prevalent in their own.*' ^ 

Roth,'-* then, rejected the commentators as our chief 
^ides in interpreting the Rigveda, which, as the earliest 
literary monument of the Indian, and indeed of the Aryan 
race, stands quite by itself, high up on an isolated peak 
of remote antiquity. As regards its more peculiar and 
difficult portions, it must therefore be interpreted mainly 
through itself; or to apply in another sense the words of 
an Indian commentator, it must shine by its own light 
and be self-demonstrating. Roth further expressed the 
view that a qualified European is better able to arrive at 
the true meaning of the Rigveda than a Brahman inter- 
preter. The judgement of the former is unfettered by 
theological bias ; he possesses the historical faculty, and 
he has also a far wider intellectual horizon, equipped as 
he is with all the resources of scientific scholarship Roth, 
therefore, set himself to compare carefully all passages 
parallel in form and matter, with due regard to considera- 
tions of context, grammar, and etymolc^y, while con- 
sulting, though perhaps, with insufficient attention, the 
traditional interpretations. He thus subjected the Rig- 
yeda to a historical treatment within the range of Sanskrit 
itself. He further called in the assistance rendered from 
without by the comparative method, utilising the help 
afforded not only by the Avesta, wffiich is so closely allied 
to the Rigveda in language and matter, but also by the 
results of comparative philology, resources unknown to 

^ P 60, Macdonell’s Hisiory of Sanskrit Litcratitrc 

^ P 63, MacdonelPfe History of Sanskrit Lilcratiire 
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the traditional scholar. By thus ascertaining the mean - 
ing of single words, the foundations of the scientific inter- 
pretation of the Vedas were laid in the great Sanskrit 
Dictionary in seven volumes, published by Roth in 
collaboration with Bohtlingk between 1852 and 1875.” 

Valuable as is this dictionary to the scholar of the 
Vedas, it has so far failed to help the student to proceed 
a step beyond what is chalked out by Sayana. The 
reason is not far to seek. The Vedas abound with a mass 
of technical terminology of sacrifices which were periodi- 
cally following the revolutions of the sun and the moon. 
It is not clearly known at what intervals of time from 
each other the Vedic poets performed the different kinds 
of Soma sacrifices, at what recurring periods of time they 
performed the Horse-sacrifice, of how many years their 
Yuga consisted, how and when they were periodically 
adjusting the lutii-solar year, and how they kept the 
account of elapsing years. Unless these and other facts 
connected with time are clearly understood, no attempt 
at an interpretation of the terminology of the periodical 
sacrifices and of the special deities connected with them 
can be successful. Sayana, as is well known, lived at a 
time when the astronomy of the Hindus had long taken 
a permanent and, as is believed, unalterable shape with 
its theory of the four Yugas amounting to 4,320,000 
years, and when the periodical sacrifices were performed 
at any time convenient to the sacrificer. His w^as the 
time when the Horse-sacrifice as well as the so-called 
Sat If as or sacrificial sessions extending over a number of 
days, usually from 1 2 to 360 days and upwards, had long 
disappeared from the list of sacrifices in observance. His 
was the time when the method of keeping up an account 
of elapsing years and of adjusting the luni-solar year 
entirely differed, as will be seen, from what was in use 
during the Vedic period Hence his failure to find a satisfa- 
ctory interpretation of many Vedic words and sentences. 
Hence also the failure of oriental scholars to arrive at a 
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consistent explanation of Vpdic thoughts and myths. 
What the mediaeval commentators termed a theological 
maxim modem critics style a mythological story. 
Where the former called in the aid of faith to believe, the 
latter saw superstition. The. Vedic poets, for example, 
now and then speak of the failure of Speech' to bring the 
moon, of the loss of a feather or nail sustained by the 
bird-like Gayatrl,® a verse of twenty-four syllables, in 
bringing the moon, and of cows'^ sitting at a sacrifical 
session extending over a number of days. The com- 
mentators attribute these and other exploits narrated in 
the Vedas and Brahmanas to the tutelary gods or 
goddesses of speech, of metre, and of cows, while modern 
European critics regard these stories as mythological 
legends, having their origin in the wild imaginations 
of the poets. Thus a new word, ‘ mythology,' is sub- 
stituted for theology and superstition for faith. It is, 
therefore, needless to say that Prof. Roth's opinion of a 
European scholar being better able to interpret the Vedas 
than a Brahman has not, so far, stood the test of facts. 
Whether that opinion will hold good in future, remains to 
be seen. 

My attempt is to unveil the mystery in which the 
sacrificial calendar of the Vedic poets is enshrouded, to 
recover that lost and forgotten era which the poets them- 
selves had invented and continued from 3101 B.C. to about 
1260 B.C., and to secure thereby a key to explain a 
number of theological or mythological stories of the 
pattern mentioned above. 

But before proceeding with the subject I have under- 
taken, it is necessary that I should assure the scholarly 
public of the stringent precautions which I have taken 
against the tendency to ‘ put new wine into old bottles.' 


^ Book I, Chapter V, Section 27, Aitareva Briilinminu 
2 Book III, Chapter III, Section 25, Ibiil 
Kanda VII, 5, 1, Krishun Ytvnrvcda 
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With the help of grammar and lexicons, it is possible, as 
has been the practice of many scholars, to twist and split 
words, to alter the punctuation and shape new sentences 
in order to extract the desired meaning. A simple 
thought which an ancient singer wanted to convey by his 
poetry is thus sometimes converted into a profound^ 
philosophicaf or mystical idea, and a high-soaring, sig- 
nificant utterance is at other times mistaken for childish 
prattle. Such are the difficulties which beset the inter- 
pretation of the Vedic hymns, when the customs, tradition, 
and mode of thought of the authors of those hymns 
have long been forgotten. 

But such difficulties and risks are foreign to the 
subject which I propose to discuss at length. It is a sub- 
ject which is arithmetical in its character and needs, 
therefore, no grammatical hair-splitting. The numbers 
contained in the Vedic passages are plain enough and 
speak for themselves. What those numbers are, what 
their purpose, what their basis, and what their aim, is all 
that I have to point out. Sayana’s interpretation of the 
Vedas, Prof. Wilson’s translation of the Rigveda based 
upon Sayana’s interpretation, Prof. Whitney’s literal 
translation of the Atharvaveda, none of these affects 
or disproves my theory. My business ends with pointing 
out what the Vedic poets alluded to and what is the 
chief purport they meant to convey. One of the most 
important corroboratary evidences is the analogy of the 
Mexican with the Vedic calendar. Dr. Von Humboldt is 
said to have clearly pointed out the striking analogy be- 
tween the astronomical science of the Mexicans and that 
of the Hindus. I did not, however, succeed in securing a 
copy of ^ Vue^ De CordtUers ’ in which the doctor is said to 
have discussed the question. Yet the small amount of in- 
formation which Prof. Prescott has given about the system 
of astronomy of the Mexicans is quite sufficient to confirm 
my theory. Whether the Mexicans borrowed their wonder- 
ful knowledge of astronomy from the Hindus, or the latter 
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from the former, is a question which it is not difficult to 
decide. The perfect correspondence between the Mexican 
and the Vedic calendar is a strong evidence of the indebted- 
ness of the Mexicans to the ancient Hindus for their know- 
ledge of astronomy ; for while the Mexicans were not clever 
enough to advance in their knowledge of astronomy 
beyond the stage at which they seem to have borrowed it„ 
their teachers, the Hindus, have on the other hand, made 
considerable progress in that branch of knowledge and 
brought that science from its primitive, though wonderful, 
form as found among the Mexicans to what is found in 
the astronomical treatise of Aryabhata. 

I may presume that with this assurance the reading 
public, whether expert or lay, will be kind enough to go 
through this humble work of mine and check for them- 
selves the accuracy of this arithmetical subject. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Year 

L ike all other civilized nations of antiquity, the Hindus 
of the Vedic period appear to have arrived at a clear 
and correct conception of the yean The rotation of 
the seasons, such as the summer, the rainy season, and the 
winter seems to have struck the mind of almost all ancient 
peoples and acquainted them with the period of twelve 
lunations as the interval of the recurrence of the seasons. 
In the course of a few years after beginning the practice of 
counting the year by tyvelve lunations, or by about 354 
days, they must have perceived the difficulty of fixing the 
seasons at their proper places in the year. It needs no 
proof that the true conception of the arrival and departure 
of the seasons is essential to all agricultural people. No 
one who has read at least a portion of the Rigveda will 
doubt that agriculture was the one important profession and 
that sacrificial performance on new and full moon days was 
a religious duty of the Vedic Aryans. It is more than 
probable that in their attempt to determine the duration 
of each one of the seasons in the interests of their agricul- 
tural operations and to fix the new and full moon days for 
the correct performance of their sacrifices, the V edic poets 
experienced immense trouble and confusion. Regarding 
the confusion in seasons occasioned of course by the 
adoption of the lunar instead of the tropical year, the 
Satapatha Brahmana (Kanda VI. 1,4,) says as follows : — 

“ Now the seasons were desirous to have a share in 
the sacrifice among the gods, and said, * Let us share in 
the sacrifice ! Do not exclude us from the sacrifice ! Let 
us have a share in the sacrifice ! ' The gods, however, 
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did not approve of this. The gods not approving, the 
seasons went to the Asuras, the malignant, spiteful enemies 
of the gods. Those (Asuras) then throve in such a man- 
ner that they (the gods) heard of it; for even while the 
foremost (of the Asuras) were still ploughing and sowing, 
those behind them were already engaged in reaping and 
threshing : indeed even without tilling, the plants ripened 
forthwith for them.” ^ 

All that is implied in this passage is that the two 
classes of people, the Devas and the Asuras, whoever 
they might be, whether the Hindus and the Zoroastrians, 
or the invading Aryans and the aboriginal natives of India, 
were in such confusion about the identification of the 
seasons that what one class considered as sowing season 
the other regarded as harvest time. 

“Seasons may be confounded” (VI. 5, 3), and 
seasons hold to their proper places, if periodical sacrifices 
are properly attended to” (VI. 3,3, 18 and VII, i, 10), are 
expressions which frequently occur in the Black Yajur- 
veda. 


It follows, therefore, that the Vedic poets found out 
by trial tlie insufficiency of the lunar year to measure the 
duration of the seasons and succeeded in distinguishing 
the four kinds of years, the lunar of 354 days, the civil 
(Savana) of 360 days, the tropical of 365 J days as will 
be seen later on, and sidereal year of 366 days. Regard- 
ing the adjustment of the lunar with the sidereal }'ear, 
the following passage occurs in the l^atapatha Brahmana 
(XL I, 2, 10). 

“ Verily, those who perform the full and new moon 
sacrifice run a race. One ought to perform it during 
fifteen years : — in these fifteen years, there are three hun- 
dred and sixty full moons and new moons ; and there are 
in a year three hundred and sixty nights. It is the nights 


^ Prof Eggeling’s tranblalion 
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he thus gains. He should then offer for another fifteen 
years ; in these fifteen years, there are three hundred and 
sixty full moons and new moons ; and there are in a year 
three hundred and sixty days. It is the days he thus 
gains/’ ^ 

Readers of the Bhagavadgita* need not be told 
that the Hindus regard as nights the days of the six 
months of the Dakshinayana, the southern movement of 
the sun from summer solstice to winter solstice, and as 
days those of the sun’s northern movement from winter 
solstice to summer solstice. Accordingly, the above 
passage means that in the course of fifteen sidereal years, 
the sacrificer would gain i8o days of 24 hours each, or 
360 nights of 12 hours each, the 180 days of 12 hours each, 
being regarded as nights in the Dakshinayana ; in other 
words, he would gain six intercalary months in fifteen 
sidereal years as each sidereal year of 366 days exceeds 
each lunar year of 354 days by twelve days, and fifteen 
sidereal years would produce 15x12=180 intercalary 
days. Likewise in the course of another fifteen years, he 
would gain another six months. 

It appears from the above passage that in this cycle 
of 30 sidereal years no intercalation of any sort was made 
so as to keep the lunar year to the season, but that the 
lunar year was allowed to retrograde through all the 
seasons and begin again with the real season at the close 
of 30 sidereal years. But the Black Yajurveda refers to 
two different astronomical schools, one school (the 
Utsargins) making occasional intercalation, and another 
allowing the lunar year to run on and adjust itself. In 
defence of the school of no intercalation it speaks as 
follows : — 

fr^r^TT ilssr 

^ Prof Eggehng’s translation 

- Bhagavadgtfa^ VIII. 24, 25. 
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JHiJT ^ I ?t5s % ^ri^i^qqii sis^fr 

ir ggc5R^q^” VII, 5, 3. 


“ Hence they declare : — (the cow) by whom they 
sit for milking three times a day will only yield a little 
quantity in the two next milkings. Then how can that cow 
be milked at all by whom they sit for milking twelve 
times ? Hence having gained the year at the last month, 
they once for all observe all the periods of six days called 
Prishthas. It is thus that sacrificers keep their sacrifice 
(year) and also the cows unmilked. Such sacrificers as 
attain an (intercalary) year are, as it were, sailing on a 
vast ocean bounded by no shores.” 

The three milkings in connection with the year are 
the three intercalary periods of four months each; and 
the twelve milkings are the twelve intercalary months 
added twelve times ; the word ‘ prishtha ’ is a name of a 
period of six days which appears to have been a unit of 
time or week during the Yajurvedic period. 

The objection raised against this school of no inter- 
calation is thus stated : — 


’’ VII, 5, 6. 


“ If they do not omit the day, then just as a leathern 
bag puffed up with wind breaks down, so the year falls 
down and they get into trouble. The day which they 
omit (/.^, intercalate) gaining the month by the full moon 
bestows life on the year. Hence the priests who hold the 
sacrificial session sustain their life, but do not get into 
trouble. It is on the full moon day that the oblation of 
soma juice (suta) is offered to the gods.” 
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The question of intercalation or no intercalation 
seems to have been a matter of heated discussion among 
the astronomers of the Vedic period. The seriousness of 
the question is even now indicated by lengthening of the 
voice in pronouncing the last syllable of the words ‘ omit ’ 
or ‘ not omit ’ in the Yajurvedic passage referring to 
the subject The passage runs as follows : — 


Tt ft ^ % Cf iw ^ 3M- 

rlT w fit.” VII, 5, 7. 


‘‘ ‘ Should 1 omit — or should I not omit ’ thus 
discuss the Brahmavadins. They declare that it should 
necessarily be omitted ; they say that it should be omitted 
on the new moon day as well as on the full moon day, in- 
asmuch as those are the days which bear the sacrifice. 
But those who declare that it should not be omitted say 
so for the reason that those (new and full moon days)' 
bear a special sacrifice/’ 

It is not, however, clearly stated whether the question 
of intercalation of a day, of a month, or of four months, 
or the question of no intercalation was raised with refer- 
ence to sidereal or tropical years. Still as the above 
discussion is made in connection with the sacrificial session 
called the ‘ Gavam ay ana’ or ‘Cows’ Walk,’ and as the 
‘ Cows’ Walk ’ is, as will be seen, a period made up of 
bissextile intercalary days kept and counted apart,, the 
above passages must necessarily refer to the question of 
observing or not observing a leap year of 366 days. 
Whatever might be the form of intercalation referred to in 
the above passages, whether it was with reference to the 
adjustment of the lunar with the sidereal or tropical year, 
or whether it was with regard to the adjustment of the 
fractional part of a day of the tropical year, this much,, 
however, is quite certain that the vedic poets were quite* 
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familiar with the problem of intercalation. But it is a 
self-evident fact that no people can talk or dream of 
intercalation, unless they have devised a means to count 
the years, months, and days and to check any error 
committed in the reckoning. It follows, therefore, that 
the V" edic poets had made some contrivance to count the 
years, months, and days from some starting point of their 
own selection. But it is a fact beyond dispute that 
during the Vedic period, whatever its date might be, the 
art of writing was unknown. In the absence of writing 
the burden of keeping up the account of any matter 
entirely depends upon memory. It needs no mentioning 
that the Vedic poets took full advantage of the powers of 
memory and cultivated them strongly. As the only means 
of preserving an account of elapsed years from the com- 
mencement of their reckoning, they seem to have hit upon 
the plan of composing at the close of each year verses in 
one or more metres, so that the total number of syllables 
contained in the verses should amount to 360, correspond- 
ing to the number of days in the so-called Savana or 
civil year. The Pariplavopakhyana or the narration of 
revolving cycle described in the ^atapatha Brahmana 
(XIII. 4, 3, 1-15) cofroborates this view. While com- 
menting on recitation by the Hotri priest of verses relating 
to some ten ancient kings and their exploits, on the 
occasion of the periodical Horse-sacrifice, the ^atapatha 
Brahmana says thus: — 

In telling this revolving legend, he tells royalties, 
all regions, all Vedas, all gods, all beings ; and, verily, for 
whomsoever the Hotri knowing this, tells this revolving 
legend, or whosoever even knows this, attains to fellow- 
ship and communion with these royalties, gains the 
sovereign rule and lordship over all people, secures for 
himself all the Vedas, and, by gratifying the gods, finally 
establishes himself on all beings. This very same legend 
revolves again and again for a year ; and inasmuch as it 
revolves again and again, therefore it is called the revolving 
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(legend). For thirty-six ten-days’ periods, he tells it — the 
Brihati metre consists of thirty-six syllables, and cattle 
are related to Brihati metre : by means of the Brihati he 
thus secures cattle for him.” ^ XIII 4, 4, 15. 

The contrivance of representing a day with a syllable 
is still more clearly stated in the Aitareya Aranyaka^ : — 

This becomes perfect as a thousand of Brihati 
verses, and of that hymn perfect with a thousand Brihati 
verses, there are 36,000 syllables. So many are also the 
thousands of days of a hundred years (36,0<.>o). With 
the consonants they fill the nights, with the vowels the 
days.” 

It is clear from the above passages that the Vedic 
poets divided the civil year of 360 days into ten periods 
of 36 days each, represented those ten periods by ten 
different animal signs, and also kept an account of the 
days of each year in ten Brihati verses of 36 syllables 
each composed at the close of each year or of a fixed 
number of years. The division of the year into 36 decans 
is said to have also been known to the Egyptians® so far 
back as the first few centuries before the Christian era. 
As both nations cannot be believed to have devised the 
same system independently, and that too, at different 
periods of time, it follows that the Egyptians must have 
borrowed it from the Aryans with whom it was, as will 
be seen, in use at an earlier period. Hence our contention 
is that year after year the number of the Vedic hymns 
increased at the rate of 10 verses of 36 syllables each per 
year, serving the double purpose of recording the number 
of elapsed days and of offering prayers to the gods 
significant of meaning. 

The word ‘ Veda ’ itself implies this idea. It is used 
in two senses: — (i) a number of Kusa* grasses; (2) 

1 Prof Eggeling’b tx'anslation. 

^ Max Muller’s translation 

^ See EncyclopLvdia Bntauuica^ under Zodiac. 

^ See Pp. 42 and 79, Haug’s translation of Attareya Brahman a 
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and a collection of sacred verses. Literally it means 
“ Knowledge/ It is therefore clear that it must have 
meant to the Vedic poets the knowledge of a number 
•of Kusa grasses and of a number of the syllables of 
the sacred verses corresponding to a number of days 
elapsed since the beginning of their era. It is still a 
custom with the Hindus to make a veda^ Le. in all sacrifices 
to bind together a fixed number of Kusa grasses and to 
throw the bundle into the fire at the close of the sacrifice. 
The Mexicans are stated to have been making a bundle 
of reeds consisting of as many pieces as the years or 
the days of their cycle. “ They threw the years/’ 
says Prescott^ in his History of Mexico^ “ as already 
noticed into great cycles of fifty-two years each, which 
they called 'sheafs/ or 'bundles/ and represented by 
a quantity of reeds bound together by a string.” It 
seems therefore, very likely that what the ' sheafs ’ or 
bundles ’ of reed were to the Mexicans,, the Veda or 
Kusa grass was to the Vedic poets. While the hymnal 
Veda appealed to the mind and the ear, the grassy Veda 
would impress the eye. Thus these two forms of the 
Veda seem to have proved a reliable method of counting 
the years and days and checking possible errors. While 
the grassy Veda was only kept as long as the duration 
of a cycle of four or fifty-two years, and thrown into the 
fire at the close of the cyclical sacrifice, the hymnal 
Veda, consisting of old and new compositions in exact 
correspondence to the number of days of the years that 
had elapsed from the first day of reckoning up to 
the day of any sacrifice was so carefully committed 
to memory that there could be neither the loss nor 
the addition of even a syllable to the hymns. That 
the Brahmans bestowed and are still bestowing the 
■utmost care upon the preservation of the Vedas is a 
fact known to all Oriental scholars. But whether the total 
number of syllables of the Vedas has been so carefully 


^ See P. 36, Edition, 1843. 
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preserved, without giving room to any later interpolation,, 
that they can be taken to represent the number of 
days during which they took their present shape, and 
whether any later changes were made and the order of 
the hymns and formulas was recast, are questions that 
cannot be answered decisively. The existence, however, 
of different redactions of the same Veda, as for example,, 
the three extant recensions of the Yajurveda in the form 
of the Black Yajurveda, the White Yajurveda, and the 
Maitrayanlya redaction, all differing from each other in 
the arrangement of matter and in reading here and there, 
seems to be a strong proof that the Vedas have undergone 
some material changes, perhaps, both in matter and form. 
Still, that for a number of years, the Vedas served the 
double purpose of offering prayers to the gods and of 
recording at the same time the number of elapsed days, 
is a theory which is sought to be established here. The 
following verses from the Rigveda may be cited in further 
proof : — 

“ Like^ the unborn (sun), he (Agni) sustains the 
earth and the firmament and props up the heaven with 
true prayers'' R. V. 1 . 67, 3. 

Whether the holy grass be cut for the rite that brings 
down blessings, whether the priest repeats the sacred 
verse in the brilliant sacrifice on all these occa- 

sions Indra rejoices.” R. V. L 83, 6. 

“ Maghavan, possessing a name that is to be glorified, 
offers to him who celebrates it these revolving ages of 
man.” R. V. I. 103, 4. 

These revolving ages are devoted to thee^ as well 
as the ceremonies addressed to the gods, and the virtuous 
acts of man.” R. V. III. 60, 6. 


^ These and other quotations fro n the Rigv^eda are as translated 
h\ H H. Wilson. 
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“ To those, Agni, who repeat new praises to thee^ 
the object of their worship, from age to age (yuge yuge), 
grant riches and famous prosperity.” R. V. VI. 8, 5. 

Our forefathers, the Angirasas, by their praises (of 
Agni) terrified the strong and daring devourer (Pani); by 
the sound they made for us a path to the vast * heaven 
and obtained the accessible day^ the ensign of day^ and 
the cows (that had been stolen).” R. V. I. 71, 2. 

‘‘ Mount, Indra, thy steeds which are young and 
vigorous and tractable to prayer.” R, V. I. 177, 2. 

Desirous of milking thee like a milch cow at pasture, 
Vasishtha has let loose his prayer to thee : every one 
proclaims thee the lord of cattle : may Indra be present 
at our praises.” R. V. VII. 18, 4. 

‘‘ I harness by praises the kine-bestowing chariot of 
Indra with his horses.” R. V. VII, 23, 3. 

“ Let the days and nights sit down upon the grass.” 
R. V. VIL 42, 5 - 

Grass preserved by prayer.” R. V. IV, 62, 5. 

‘‘ Fastening the traces of horses by praises.” R. V 
V. 33, 2. 

“ Chariot (year) laden with praises.” R. V. IV, 
44, I. 

‘‘ Induced by praises of men, Indra returns like a 
revolving wheel to use” R.V. IV, 31, 4. 

Bearer of prayers, these prayers are offered by us : 
sit down on the grass.” R. V. III. 41, 3. 

These and other verses too numerous to quote here 
clearly indicate a close connection of prayers and grass 
with days. The Vedic poets cannot be believed 
to have meant any other theological or mythological con- 
nection than the one dictated by common sense, of 
representing and counting the days by syllables, reeds, 
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and animal signs. Indra and Agni are, as will be seen, 
the names of some special new and full moon days, the 
return of which, as calculated by the syllables of the 
prayers, is the sole theme of these and other verses of the 
Rigveda, We can now clearly understand what is meant 
by the story ^ of Speech going in the form of a bird or of 
a cow to bring the moon. The the story of the 
loss“ of two or three syllables sustained by the metres, 
such as the JagatT and the Trishtubh, will have its origin 
in the practice of “ calculating the days by syllables. 
If the expected new or full moon day occured two or 
three days later, the poet would in his conventional 
terminology say that this or that metre fell short by two 
or three syllables in bringing the moon. Similarly, no 
other explanation than the one suggested above can 
be given of the custom® of spreading dry and green 
darbha grasses, the former representing the day, the 
latter the night, on the two posts in the centre of the 
sacrificial hall, and of the custotti of reciting prayers look- 
ing at these grasses. 

It is therefore clear that by composing at the expiry 
of each cycle (yuge yuge) a fixed number of verses 
consisting of as many syllables as the number of days 
in the cycle, the Vedic poets kept an account of the 
days gone by and were thus able to pre-determine the 
new and full moon days, the time of intercalation, and 
the periodical sacrificial days. Accordingly the author of 
the ^ atapatha Brahmana goes so far as to total the number 
of the syllables of the whole Rigveda and find out the 
total number of years that have elapsed : — 

‘‘ Prajapati bethought himself, ‘ Truly, all existing 
things are in the threefold lore : well, then, I will construct 
for myself a body so as to contain the whole threefold lore. 


1 See Haug's translation of Altar cy a BraK I, 5, 27. 
* See Aitareya Brah,^ Book III, Chap. 5, Sec. 25 
’ Ihul Book I, 5, 29 and Book I, 4, 26. 
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“ He arranged the JR ik- verses into twelve thousand 
of Brihatls' (of 36 syllables each), for of that extent are 
the verses created by Prajapati. At the thirtieth arrange- 
ment they came to an end in the Panktis® (of forty 
syllables each) ; and because it was at the thirtieth 
arrangement that they came to an end, there are thirty 
nights in the month ; and because it was in the Panktis, 
therefore Frajapati is Pankta (fivefold).® There are one 
hundred-and-eight-hundred Panktis. 

‘‘ He then arranged the two other Vedas into twelve 
thousand Brihatis, — eight (thousand) of the Yajus (for- 
mulas), and four of the Saman (hymns) — for of that 
extent is what was created by Frajapati in these two 
Vedas.” Sata. Brah. X, 4, 2, 22-24. 

As Frajapati is identified* with the year and with 
the moon in the Brahmana itself, the word Frajapati in 
the above passage may be taken in the sense of ‘ year 
Accordingly Prajapati's body must mean an era or a 
series of years. The year adopted by the Vedic poets 
was, as will be seen later on, the Savana or civil year of 360 
days, which they adjusted with the solar year of 36 5 J 
days by adding 21 days to every fourth civil year. 
Hence the 12,000 Brihatl verses of 36 syllables each of the 
Rigveda would give 432,000 syllables equivalent to 432,000 
days or 1,200 civil or tropical years. By the ‘ thirtieth 
arrangement, " the author seems to mean the reduction of 
the whole Rigveda, which consists of verses composed in 
various metres into Pankti verses of 40 syllables each. 
Thus the author of the ^atapatha seems to take the Rig- 
vedic period to be equal to i ,200 years. He assigns a 
similar period to the growth of the Yajurveda and the 

1 That IS 12,000X36=432,000 syllables. 

The Pankti consists of five feet of eight syllables each. 

That IS to say, 10,800 Panktis, which, as the Pankti verse has 
forty syllables, again amount to 432,000 syllables. 

^ See Prof. Eggeling’s Introduction, p. xxii, Vol. IV, Translation 
of the Saiapatha Brahmana 
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Samaveda, implying thereby that the whole Vedic period is 
equal to 2,400 years. But according to other calcula- 
tions to be discussed later on, the whole of the Vedic 
period, inclusive of that of the Brahmanas, amounts to 
something less than 2,400 years. Hence it is likely that 
neither the Yajurveda which is, as it were, a commentary 
on the Rigveda and contains a number of Rik-verses, nor 
the Samaveda, which is merely another form of the Rig- 
veda, adopted to chanting verses according to a musical 
mode, seems to have ever been meant like the Rigveda 
for numbering the days. 

But so far as the Rigveda is concerned, there is rea- 
son to believe that it did serve the purpose of recording a 
period of 1,200 years ; for it is on these numbers, 12,000 
and 432,000, that later Indian astronomers seem to have 
based their huge Yuga theory. I shall revert to this 
subject later on. For the present, it is enough if we bear 
in mind that the peculiar contrivance which the Vedic 
poets devised to keep an account of the lapse of days or 
years was the number of the syllables of the verses which 
they composed and committed to memory cycle after 
cycle. 



CHAPTER 11. 

The Sacrificial Session of Gavam Ayana or Cows’ Walk. 

I T is in sacrificial terminology that the Vedic poets kept 
their calendar. The day on which a periodical sacri- 
fice was performed was, for instance, called after the 
name of that sacrifice. Those days on which no sacrifices 
were performed were spent in prayer, and were therefore 
called after the number of the verses contained in the 
prayer hymns. Thus an Agnishtoma day meant to them 
that day on which the animal sacrifice, called Agnishtoma, 
was performed. Similarly, those days on which 4, 9, 15, 
17, 21, 24, 27, 33, 44, or 48 verses, called ‘ stomas/ were 
recited were styled four-versed day, nine-versed day, 
fifteen-versed day, seventeen- versed day, and so on. It 
was also usual with them to call the day after the name 
of any one of the six musical chants (Samans) sung on 
that day. The six musical chants termed ‘ Prishtha 
Stotras’ are the Rathantara, Brihat, Vairupa, Vairaja, 
.^akvara, and Raivata Samans. Accordingly, the day on 
which the Rathantara chant had to be recited was called 
Rathantara day and the day on which the Brihat Saman 
had to be recited was termed Brlhati day, and so on. 
The so-called ‘ Prishtha Shadaha ' seems to be nothing 
but a week of six days on each of which the above six 
Prishtha Stotras or chants were sung in order. It seems 
that by means of the Stomas or of the Prishthas the 
Yedic poets identified or distinguished the days; for 
Asvalayana says in his ^rauta Sutra : — 

X, 5, 18. 
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“ Some say that in case of doubt in (identifying) the 
days, decision is to be arrived at by referring either to the 
Stomas or to the Prishthas/' 

Hence it will be scarcely possible to understand 
the nature of their calendar, unless the chief features of the 
different kinds of sacrifices they performed are known. 


I'he New and Full Moon Sacrifices. 

All Vedic sacrifices are performed after the model of 
new or full moon sacrifices. Each of these two half- 
monthly sacrifices which a house-holder has to perform 
either for a period of 1 5 or 30 years usually occupies two- 
days for its performance. The fourteenth day of each 
half-month is taken up with the preparatory rites, such as 
the collection of sacrificial material, the sweeping and 
trimming of the fireplaces, and the taking of the vow of 
abstinence. The next day, the full or new moon day, 
the sacrificer, assisted by four priests, performs a set 
of ceremonies, such as sweeping the hearths of the three 
fires, the Garhapatya, the Dakshinagni, and the Ahava- 
nlya : kindling the fires, throwing the prescribed number 
of sacred wooden sticks over the fires, and preparing 
cakes, he makes final oblations and offerings in the 
evening, all acts being accompanied by recitations and 
chants of a prescribed number of verses and formulas. 
Sacrifices performed after this model are called Havir- 
yagnas ; while those sacrifices in which cooked rice is 
offered, observing at the same time the details of the atove 
Haviryagna sacrifice are called Pakayagnas. Each of 
these two kinds of sacrifices is further divided into seven 
forms. The time for the performance of all these fourteen 
varieties of sacrifice is strictly the new or full moon day. 
There are also seven Soma sacrifices in which, in addition 
to animal offerings, certain cups of Soma juice are extmcted 
and consumed by the priests after libations are duly 
made to respective deities therefrom. In his commentary 
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on the Black Yajuiveda (VII 5, 2.) Sayana classifies 
Soma sacrifices as follows : — 

Soma sacrifices are of two kinds: (i) those that 
recur, and (2) those that do not recur. Those Soma 
sacrifices which take one day for their performance are 
such as do not recur. The recurring sacrifices are again 
of two kinds: (i) Ahinas, and (2) Sattras. Such sacrifices 
as take from two to eleven days for their performance are 
called Ahinas, while those which take more than thirteen 
days are termed Sattras or Sacrificial Sessions. Those 
sacrifices which take twelve days may be either Ahlna or 
Sattra. The Sattras are also of two kinds: (i) Ratri 
Sattra and (2) Ayana Sattra. Those sacrificial sessions 
which last for a hundred nights are called Ratrisattras, 
while those which take more than a year are termed 
Ayana Sattras. All these Soma sacrifices are performed 
after the model of the sacrificial session called the 
* Gavam Ayana ' or ‘ Cows’ Walk.’ ” 

Under the head of one-day Soma sacrifices come 
the Agnishtoma, Atyagnishtoma, Ukthya, Shoda^i, 
Atiratra, Vajapeya, and Aptoryama. The Agnishtoma 
is a simple one-day sacrifice in which a he-goat, sacred to 
Agni, is immolated and twelve hymnal verses are chanted. 

In the Atyagnishtoma a goat to Indra is offered and 
twenty-nine hymn verses are chanted. 

The Ukthya sacrifice requires the immolation of a 
second victim, a he-goat to Indra and Agni, and the 
chanting of fifteen verses. 

In the Shodasi sacrifice, a third victim, a ram to 
Iridra, in addition to the two of the Atyagnishtoma, is 
immolated and sixteen Stotras are chanted. 

The Atiratra sacrifice requires a fourth victim to 
SarasvatT, goddess of speech, and the recitation of twenty- 
seven verses. At daybreak, a twilight chant consisting of 
six verses as well as the great Asvina Sastra or Morning 
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Litany, a collection of hymns consisting of about a 
thousand BrihatT verses of 36 syllables each are recited 
inviting the sacrificial dawn of the day on which the 
intended Soma sacrifice is to be performed. 

In the Vajapeya seventeen victims are immolated 
and a seventeen-versed hymn is recited. The most 
interesting feature of this sacrifice is a chariot-race like 
the Olympic game of the Greeks. The sacrificer and his 
sixteen assistants hold a chariot-race round the sacrificial 
ground and the sacrificer himself is usually the winner. 

The Aptoryama, Le, that in which the sun is 
recovered, is an animal sacrifice requiring thirty-three or 
forty-eight chants. The number of animals required is 
not, however, exactly mentioned. 

Besides the above twenty-one sacrifices there are 
also mentioned in all the ritualistic manuals a number of 
other kinds of sacrifices, such as the Horse-sacrifice, the 
Rajasuya, a sacrifice performed by a king to celebrate his 
conquests, and the ‘ Agni-chayana or construction of 
the Great Fire-altar. 


In the Ahlna sacrifice lasting for eleven or twelve 
days, all the priests, usually not less than three and not 
more than twelve, mix^ their respective sacrificial fires 
and act as if each were the chief sacrificer. The number 
of animals offered up and the number of verses recited 
are correspondingly greater than in the one-day sacrifices. 

In the Gavam Ayana, or Cows' Walk, twenty-four 
priests take part. As shown above, it may last from 
twelve to any number of days. The number of animals to 
be immolated in the ‘ Cows' Walk ' sacrifice of 360 days 
is thus enumerated by Bodhayana in his 6rauta Sutra. 




^ See Apastamba Sraiitabitfra, XXI 2, 1 — 4. 
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“ In the Cows’ Walk sacrifice, thirty- two sets of eleven 
victims are offered. Of these, sixteen sets are done with 
in the first half of the sacrificial year. Of the seventeenth 
set, that victim which is dedicated to Brihaspati is offered 
on the central day. There remain nine more days (in 
the second half) with no sacrificial victims,” 

What Bodhayana means is this : — The ‘Cows’ Walk ’ 
consists of 360 days. For these three hundred and sixty 
days the set of eleven victims described in the Yajur- 
veda® are repeated thirty- two times, making on the whole 
352 victims. On the central day, z\e, the i8oth day, one 
victim more than the usual one is immolated. Hence 
there will remain 1 7 1 victims for the remaining 1 80 days. 
Hence there are no victims for the last nine days. 

What kind of sacrificial offerings are to be made on 
these nine days, is not, however, stated by Bodhayana. 
All that he says is that at the close of these nine days 
musical performances and dancing by women in honour of 
the arrival of the spring season should be the special 
feature of the last day. But both Asvalayana and Apas- 
tamba prescribe nine special victims for these nine days. 
This is what Asvalayana says : — 

“ The sacrificer has to offer one of the eleven victims 
on each day. The number of animals immolated should 
not, however, exceed or fall short of a set of eleven 
victims. Hence he should not take up victims out of 
the set of eleven victims for the last nine days that remain 
after thirty-two sets of eleven victims are done with. The 
nine special victims that ought to be offered on these 
days are: (i) a dwarfish animal dedicated to Vishnu, (2) 
an animal sacred to Indra and Agni, (3) one dedicated to 

^ P. 75. Paper Manubcnpt, A 282, Government Oriental Libiary, 
Mysore. 

Kiishna Yajinvcda VI, 6, 5 
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the All Gods, (4) a cow sacred to earth and heaven^ 
(5) a calf sacred to Vayu, (6) a barren cow sacred to the 
sun, (7) another barren cow to Mitra and Vanina, (8) 
a bull sacred to Visvakarma, (9) an animal dedicated to 
Agni on the last ninth day, or, he may make up thirty- 
three sets of eleven victims by oflfering two victims on 
each of the three consecutive days from the central day ” '■ 

For the purpose of binding the victims, a set of 
eleven stakes is said to be erected in a row on the sacrificial 
ground,^ Near the central stake a rough-hewn log of 
wood is placed (not erected) forming a twelfth stake, 
(i) A victim whose neck is black is bound to the 
central stake and dedicated to Agni; (2) a she-goat„ 
sacred to Sarasvati is tied to the stake which is north to 
the central one; (3) an animal of reddish colour and 
sacred to Soma is bound to the stake which is south to- 
the central one ; (4) a black animal sacred to Pushan is 
bound to the second northern stake, (5) an animal with 
white hips and sacred to Brihaspati is bound to the second 
southern stake ; (6) a victim of variously coloured skin 
and sacred to the All Gods is tied to the third northern 
stake ; (7) an animal with long horns and sacred to Indra 
is tied to the third southern stake ; (8) a spotted animal 
sacred to Vayu is tied to the fourth northern stake; (9) 
a brown victim sacred to Indra and Agni is bound to the 
fourth southern stake; (10) a white animal sacred to the 
sun is bound to the fifth northern stake; (i i) and a black 
deer sacred to Varuna is bound to the fifth southern stake. 
The sacrificer is asked to symbolically bind his enemy to 
the twelfth stake, ‘ If he has no enemy/ says the 
Krishna Yajurveda, ‘ he may bind a rat to it' (VI, 6, 4). 
This rat is not, however, immolated, but is let off after the 
ceremony of circumambulation with fire is over, Apas- 
tamba says (XXI, 14, 12) that the ceremony connected 

^ Asvaldyana^ XII, 7, and Af>tistiimba^ XXI, 23 

P 159, Bodhdyana Srauta Stifra^ Ms. No. A 282, Mysore Oriental 
Library Also see Krishna Yajitn^eda^ VI, 6, 4 
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with the twelfth stake and its victim should each day be 
repeated during the sacrificial session. 

Thus we are given to understand that during the 
sacrificial session, known as the* Cows’ Walk’ of 360 or 361 
days, the sacrificer has to repeat thirty- two times the offer- 
ing of the set of eleven victims and observe the special 
ceremony in connection with the fortunate rat on all the 
three hundred and fifty-one days. During the remaining 
nine days he has to take up some nine more special victims, 
not of the type of the set of eleven, but of different pattern 
as pointed out. Or, he may complete thirty- three rounds 
of eleven, disposing of the three odd animals on the three 
central days. A question that crops up of itself is whether 
such a huge sacrifice was ever performed ? And if so, what 
was its object? Why are the same victims arranged into 
sets of eleven each ? Why was a twelfth animal sought for 
with each of the 352 or 363 animals? * It was all super- 
stition,’ we may say in one word. But this does not 
satisfactorily answer the questions. It may be a super- 
stitious performance for later time. But in its origin, it 
must have had a rational basis; for superstition has 
nothing to do with numbers, multiplication, and the 
disposal of remainders. 

Again, in connection with the * Cows’ Walk ’ sacrifice 
a curious legend is narrated in the Krishna Yajurveda^ 
and the Brahmanas. The story told in the Aitareya 
Brahmana (Book IV, Chapter 3, Section 17) is thus 
translated by Prof. Martin Haug. 

*' They hold the Gavam Ayana, Le, the sacrificial 
session, called * Cows’ Walk.’ The cows are the Adityas 
(gods of the months^. By holding the session called the 
'‘Cows’ Walk’ they also hold the walk of the Adityas. 

The cows, being desirous of obtaining hoofs and 
horns, held (once) a sacrificial session. In the tenth 


^ Vn, 5 , 1-2, Krishna Yajnn'cda, 
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month of their sacrifice they obtained hoofs and horns. 
They said, ' We have obtained fulfilment of that for 
which we underwent the initiation into the sacrificial rites. 
Let us rise (the sacrifice being finished)/ When they 
arose, they had horns. They, however, thought ‘ Let us 
finish the year,’ and recommenced the session. On 
account of their distrust their horns went off, and they 
consequently became hornless {tupard). They (continu- 
ing their sacrificial session) produced vigour iurf). Thence 
after (having been sacrificing for twelve months and) 
having secured all the seasons, they rose again at the end. 
For they had produced the vigour to reproduce horns, 
hoofs, etc. when decaying I Thus the cows made them- 
selves beloved by all (the whole world) and are beautified 
(decorated) by all.” 

How did this story bordering on absurdity origi- 
nate? What is the meaning of a cow or a number 
of cows holding a session of sacrifice of three hundred 
and sixty days and of their securing all the seasons 
and producing urj^ which is the name^ of one of 
the twelve Vedic months? To add to the apparent 
absurdity of the story, a number of sacrifices are enume- 
rated as making up this grand sacrificial session. The 
Gopatha Brahmana enumerates in the form of a dialogue 
all the sacrifices pertaining to the ‘ Cows’ Walk.’ 

? ^ 1 % 1 

^ WlnTT: 

t 

II 5tr- 

fFT I W5 Tt: 

11 Gopatha Br, V, 2 3. 


^ Krishna Yajurvcda^ I. 4, 14 
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‘‘ How many are the nights ? how many days ? how 
many chants ? how many recitations ? how many morn- 
ings, mid-days, and evenings (Savanas) in the yearly 
session ? and how many are the syllables in the hymnal 
words ? 

“ Two are the Atiratra sacrifices ; one hundred and six 
are the Agnishtoma sacrifices; twice hundred- and- twenty 
are the Ukthya sacrifices ; twelve are the ShodasT sacri- 
fices , sixty are the six days* sacrifices ; one is the Vishuvan 
sacrifice: the days of this samvatsara are thrice one 
hundred-and-twenty and one more (361); the Savanas 
in this samvatsara are one thousand and eighty three.*' 

Similarly the Satapatha Brahmana (xii, 2, i, 6-7). 
says: — 

How many Atiratras are there in the year ? how 
many Agnishtomas? how many Ukthyas? how many 
Shodasins ? and how many Shadahas ? 

“Two Atiratras, a hundred and six Agnishtomas, and 
two hundred and forty Ukthyas ; thus in the case of those 
who perform the Svarasamans (the three days before and 
after the central day) as Ukthyas. But in the case of 
those who perform them as Agnishtomas, two hundred 
and thirty-four Ukthyas, twelve Shodasins, and sixty 
Shadahas. This, then, is how the year' is obtained!''^ 

There can be no doubt that this samvatsara known 
as the ‘Cows* Walk* can by no means be an ordinary year 
of 360 or 361 days; for if it were an ordinary year, it 
would imply the performance of about 42 1 sacrifices in 
361 days, an inference which is not merely absurd, but 
requires what is impossible to observe. Neither the Vedas 
nor any other ritualistic ..manuals warrant the practice of 
performing more than one sacrifice a day. Nor can it be 
said that the name, ‘ samvatsara,* year, was given to the 

^ This IS Pro. Eggelmg’s translation. Compare also Vaitana 
Sutra^ 31, 15. 
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‘Cows' Walk/ simply because the number of days during 
which it was held is analogous to the number of days of 
a civil year ; for there is no rule restricting the number of 
days constituting the ‘Cows' Walk' to 360 ; but on the con- 
trary the maximum number of days is, according to all 
authorities unlimited, and can extend to infinity, the 
minimum being not less than twelve. Also in proportion 
to the increase in the number of days, there seems to be 
a corresponding increase in the number of sacrifices as 
well. According to the Satapatha Brahmana (XI 1 . 2, 
2 — 5 and 6) the unit of a sacrificial session is a month of 
thirty days and the number of sacrifices in it is said to 
be nine Agnishtomas and twenty-one Ukthyas. But 
Asvalayana takes the unit to be twenty-five days and 
quotes the following passage in support : — 








I fm: i 

VII, 13, 31. 


“ Accordingly the sacrificial song is thus chanted : — 
I The Prayanlya or initial day. 

I The Chaturvimsa or the sacrificial day on which 
twenty four verses are chanted. 

6 days known as Prishthyas. 

6 days known as Abhiplavas. 

I Abhijit or conquering day. 

3 days termed as Svarasimans. 
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I The central day known as Vishuvan. 

I The Visvajit or all conquering day. 

3 days known as Chandomas. 

r The tenth day. 

I The Mahavrata or the great sacrificial day. 

25 

The days constituting the Ahina sacrifice are declared 
to be the basis of sessional sacrifices. If other days are 
added, the same days are added (repeated) in order. To 
this extent they accumulate. It is these twenty-five days 
by which the year is measured. It is out of these days 
that the 360 days (of the year) originate.’' 

Narayana, the commentator on this ^rauta Sutra, 
interprets the word ‘Samvatsara,’ ‘year,’ as the ‘ Cows’ 
Walk.’ The words, PrayanTya, Chaturvimsa and others 
in the above passage are the names of both the days and 
the sacrifices performed thereon. Of these sacrifices some 
are performed after the model of the Agnishtoma and 
some as Ukthyas. It is to be noticed that in this enume- 
ration of sacrifices making up a month or twenty-five 
days of the ‘ Cows’ Walk ’ the Shodasin sacrifice is not 
counted. 

There can be no doubt that according to Asvalayana 
twenty-five days form a unit of the ‘Cows’ Walk,’ for he 
says in X, 5, 16 — 17 : — 

feints ^ mw- 

I 

“Just as a fixed number of alphabetical letters com- 
bine to form the endless career of speech, so the groups 
of a fixed number of days are unlimited. Known are the 
days, known their group, whatever that group may be ; 
known, therefore, is the chant (for any day).” 
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Now the question is : — Are these twenty-five or thirty 
or even three hundred and sixty days forming the ‘ Cows' 
Walk ’ ordinary consecutive days, or are they some special 
days occurring with some definite interval ? They cannot 
be consecutive days, inasmuch as no sacrifice is any- 
where said or even implied to have been performed, nor 
is any enjoined to be performed on other than full or new 
moon days. Moreover, whether the various sacrifices 
pertaining to the ‘ Cows’ Walk ’of lO or 12 months are 
sacrifices ordained to be performed at all times, or whether 
they are past performances the like of which may, on the 
authority of Asvalayana pointed out above, be repeated 
on the arrival of similar days, are questions which 
deserve consideration. By using the verb in the past 
tense, as ‘ the cows held a sacrificial session ’, the Yajur- 
veda and the Aitareya Brahmana clearly imply that the 
‘ Cows’ Walk ’ of twelve months was a past performance. 
It follows, therefore, that these sessional sacrifices are rites 
performed (me after another on full or new moon days at 
some definite interval in the past, and that when one round 
of all these different sacrifices was brought to a close the 
same series was begun again. What is that interval ? If 
we succeed in finding out the interval between one 
sacrifice and another, or the interval between the appear- 
ance of successive cows, then we can solve the mystery of 
the Vedic calendar and recover the forgotten era or 
“obtain the year” as the author of the ^atapatha 
Brahmana would say (XII, 2, i, 7 )- In order to find out 
this interval it is necessary to know what -is precisely 
meant by the phrase ‘ Cows’ Walk ’ and what a ‘ Cow ' 
means in particular. 



CHAPTER III. 

Cow, the Intercalary Day. 

T he word go^ ‘cow/ is so frequently used in the 
Rigveda that there is hardly any hymn that does 
not contain it Sayana interprets the word in some 
cases as cow, in some others as speech, and in a number 
of verses as the rays of the sun, or the sun itself, or as 
clouds or as water. Of these various interpretations the 
second and the fourth may render the phrase ‘ Cows ’ Walk' 
somewhat intelligible. There is no difficulty in under- 
standing the sun's walk in the sense of the year. Nor 
is there any difficulty in comprehending the * Cows' Walk ' 
or its equivalent, the walk of speech, in the sense of the 
year, for it has already been shown that speech or syllables 
of the Veda walked, ix, increased as the year advanced. 
But none of these meanings can, as shown above, solve 
the riddle of the story of the ‘ Cows ' Walk'. It is really 
astonishing that the one real technical sense of the word, 
^ go] on which the entire system of the Vedic calendar is 
based and which alone can explain a number of apparently 
absurd stories narrated in the Vedas, should be so entirely 
forgotten that one is obliged to make determined eflForts 
to discover its original sense. 

The word, ‘ go] is nothing else than a name applied 
to the intercalary day which, being the product of 
four quarter days of four consecutive solar years, was 
added to every fourth year, making it consist of 366 days. 
Manu with his band of learned priests is credited with 
the discovery of the annual excess of a quarter of a day 
over 365 days making up a solar or tropical year. This 
extra day is sometimes called the ‘ four-footed cow,' and 
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at other times, a mutilated child of three mothers and 
three fathers, the mothers and fathers being the three 
quarter nights and days of the three years previous to the 
leap year ; it is also termed the fourth grade of speech, of 
which the three grades are considered to be the three 
quarter ((ays of the previous three years. The three 
quarter days of three consecutive solar years in each cycle 
of four years are also termed the three foot-steps of Vishnu. 
This may seem too bold a suggestion to accept — no less 
to the Indian, especially the orthodox, than to western 
oriental scholars. So far as the Hindus are concerned, 
it will prove a death-blow to the theory of the immeasurable 
antiquity of the Vedas, for the Vedic calendar based upon 
this extra day, and recorded in the Yajurveda and the 
Brahmanas will, as will be shown later on, bring down 
the date of the Vedas to about 3101 B.C. Western 
scholars, on the other hand, will find it hard to think that 
the Hindus of so early a period as 3101 B.C. were 
able to discover what, to western nations, appeared a 
knotty problem to solve until a recent periocl* Neverthe- 
less, we believe that such was the case. A large portion 
of the Vedas is devoted to the description of this extra 
day. The following are some of the verses which can 
only apply to the extra day: — 

“ The night and the day mutually effacing each 
other's complexion give nourishment, combined together 
to one infant, who radiant shines between earth and 
heaven : the gods retain Agni as the giver of sacrificial 
wealth."^ Rigveda I, 96, 5. 

Before going on to consider other passages referring to 
to this extra day, it is necessary to clearly understand 
what is meant by the phrase ‘the night and the day 
mutually effacing ' in the above verse : to the Vedic 


^ The quotations from the Rigveda are all as translated by H. H. 
Wilson, and those from the Atharvaveda as translated by Prof. 
Whitney 
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Aryas, the day commenced and ended with the eve- 
ning.^ Accordingly, the first year after the fourth year of 
any cycle would commence in the evening and close at 
midnight after the lapse of 365 J days ; the second year 
would commence at midnight and close in the morning 
of the 366th day ; the third year would b^in in the 
morning and end at the midday of the 366th day; and 
the fourth year, beginning at midday, would come to a 
close on the usual evening of the 366tb day. The first is 
called Kali or Ekata ; the second year Dvapara or Dvita ; 
the third year Treta or Trita; and the fourth year Krita 
(complete), Satya, or Rita, truth, ?>. that which has come 
into existence. Of this purport is the following famous 
verse from the Aitareya Brahmana (Book VII, 15 ;P. 
464, Haug's translation.) 

*1^ I 

“The year Kali is lying down ; Dvapara is leaving 
(the bed) ; standing erect is Treta; and Krita happens 
to walk here and there.” 

As each of the succeeding years of every cycle of 
four years advances a quarter of a da> more and steps 
beyond the night or day limits of its predecessor before 
bringing out a complete day, personified as a child here, 
the poet speaks of the last nights and days of the three 
years previous to the fourth as ^mutually effacing each 
other and bringing forth a child.’ 

“ The sole (sun) having three mothers and three 
fathers stood on high. The twelve-spoked wheel of the 
true sun revolves round the heavens and never tends to 
decay. Seven hundred and twenty children in pairs, 
Agni, abide in it” R. V. 1 , 164, 10- ii. 

Here the one sole sun is clearly the extra day and 
its three mothers and fathers are the three last nights and 

^ See Haug’s translation of Aitareya Brahmana^ Book VIII, 15 
P.520 
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days of the three years previous to the fourth year. The 
twelve spokes are the twelve months of 30 days each. 
The 720 children are the three hundred and sixty days 
and the three hundred and sixty nights in the yean It 
is to be noticed here how it is usual with the poet to 
talk of days as male children and nights as female child- 
ren. As the Vedic poets kept apart 21 days in each 
cycle of four years, the poet restricts the number of days 
in the year to 360. 

“ In the syllable of the verse is the highest firmament 
on which all the gods sat down. He who knoweth not 
that, what will he do with the verse ? They who know 
that sit together yonder.” R. V. I, 164, 39; A. V. IX, lo, 

17. 

Shaping with measure the step of the verse, they 
shaped by the half verse all that stirs ; the Brahman of 
three feet, many-formed, spread-out, by that do the four 
quarters live.” A. V. IX, 10, 18. 

“ Mayest thou be well portioned, feeding on excellent 
meadows ; so also may we be well portioned ; eat thou 
grass, O inviolable one, at all times ; drink clear water 
moving hither.” A V. IX, 10, 19. 

“ The cow verily lowed, fashioning the seas ; one- 
footed; two-footed is she, four-footed; having become 
eight- footed, thousand-syllabled, a series of existence ; out 
from her flow apart the oceans.” R. V. I, 164, 42 ; A. V. 
IX, 10, 21. 

Speech has four measured-out quarters ; those are 
known by Brahmans who are skilful ; three deposited in 
secret, they do not set in motion ; a fourth of speech human 
beings speak.” R. V. I, 164, 45 ; A. V. IX, 10, 27. 

They call him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni ; like- 
wise he is the heavenly- winged eagle ; what is one, the sages 
name variously; they call him Agni, Yama, Matarisvan.” 
R. V. I, 164, 46; A. V. IX, 10, 28. 
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As the Vedic poets used the syllable to count the 
days made by the sun and the moon, the firmament — 
which is the abode of the sacrificial gods, the sun and the 
moon — is spoken of in the first verse as being in the 
syllable. 

The Brahman of three feet referred to in the second 
verse is the three-quarter day of the third year. The 
same intercalary day is personified as a heavenly cow in 
the fourth verse. ‘ Eight-footed cow ' in the fourth verse 
refers to the eight years in the series. The seas 
and oceans appear to be days described as such. The 
fifth verse (in the order of quotation) refers to the four 
quarter days at the end of four consecutive solar years 
and to the impossibility of representing the first three 
quarter days by quarter syllables which are inexpressible. 
It is only the complete syllable which man can utter and 
thereby represent the complete extra day resulting from 
the four quarter days of the four years. This intercalary 
day is called by many names, ‘such as those enumerated in 
the verse; and one of its names is the heavenly e^le which 
plays an important part in the so-called Soma myth of 
the Vedas. 

In the following verse from the Atharvaveda, the 
intercalary day is identified with Speech personified as a 
bird: — 

“ Propitious to thee are some ; unpropitious to thee 
are some ; all thou bearest with well- willing mind. Three 
voices are deposited within ; of these one flew away after 
sound.’^ A. V. VII, 43- 

This verse is addressed to Speech ; ' the three voices’ 
are the same as the three grades of speech referred to in 
the other verse quoted above. That which is spoken of as 
flying after becoming a complete sound, like the mutilated 
child which developes as alluded to in another passage, 
is nothing but the intercalary day which like other 
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whole days deserves representation by a complete syllable 
and flies away like them. 

The Soma myth which has been taxing the brain of 
many oriental scholars can be satisfactorily explained on 
the theory of the intercalary day. The myth is thus 
narrated in the Aitareya Brahmana (Book III, Chapter 
3, Section 25) : — 

“ The king Soma lived (once) in the other world (in 
heaven). The Gods and Rishis deliberated : 'how might 
the king Soma be induced to come to us ? ’ They said, 

' Ye metres must bring back to us this king Soma.' 
They consented. They transformed themselves into birds. 
That they transformed themselves into birds (suparna) 
and flew up, is called by the knowers of stories Saupa- 
rnam {Le. this very story is called so). The metres went 
to fetch the king Soma. They consisted at that time of 
four syllables only ; for at that time there were only such 
metres as consisted of four syllables only. The JagatT 
with her four syllables first flew up. In flying up she 
became tired ; after having completed only half the way, 
she lost three syllables ; and being reduced to one syllable, 
she took from heaven with her only the DTk>ha and 
Tapas ; and flew back to the earth. He who haS 
cattle is possessed of Diksha and possessed of Tapas. 
For cattle belong to Jagatl and Jagati took them. Then 
the Trishtubh flew up. After having completed more 
than half the way, she became fatigued, and throwing off 
one syllable, became reduced to three syllables, and 
taking with her the Dakshina flew back to the earth. 
Thence the Dakshina gifts (sacrificial rewards) are carried 
away by the priests at the midday libation which is the 
place of the Trishtubh ; for Trishtubh alone had taken 
them (the Dakshina gifts). The gods ^id to the 
Gayatrl, ' Fetch thou the king Soma.' She consented, but 
said, ' During the whole of my journey (up to the celestial 
world) you must repeat the formula for wishing a safe 
passage for me.' The gods consented. She flew up. 
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The Gayatrl, when flying up, frightened the guardians 
of Soma, and seized him with her feet and bill and (along 
with him) she also seized the syllables which the two 
other metres had lost Kri^anu, one of the guardians of 
Soma, discharged an arrow after her, which cut off the 
nail of her left leg ” 

The pith of the story seems to be that on one occasion 
the moon happened to be in a region far away from the 
place which he ought to have occupied according to the 
expectation of the poets on the day of intended sacrifice, as 
calculated by the syllables of the verses in the Jagatl 
and the Trishtubh metres and the animal signs denoting 
weeks or months, and that the moon took as many days 
as the syllables of the Gayatrl metre, less by a fraction 
represented by the nail. This delay on the part of the 
moon seems to have been ascribed not to miscalculation 
in determining the period of a lunation, but to some 
mysterious power which certain heavenly beings called 
Gandharvas possessed not only over the moon, but also 
on the sun. 

The Gandharvas with their spouses, the Apsaras, 
are described in the Atharvaveda as the guardians of the 
three quarters deposited in secret : — 

“May the Gandharva, knowing of the immortal^ 
proclaim that highest abode that is in secret ; three quar- 
ters (Pada^ of it are deposited in secret Whoso know- 
eth them shall be the father’s father.” A, V. II, i. 

“ They that are noisy, dusky, dice- loving, mind-confus« 
ing — to those Apsaras that have the Gandharvas for 
spouses, have I paid homage.” A. V. II, 2. 

The connection of the Gandharvas with dice-play in 
which the winning numbers are four, three, two, or one 
should be noted here. To these fcxir numbers are, as will 
be seen, applied the names of the four Yugas — Krita, 
Treta, Dvapara, and Kali in order. 
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The connection of the cow with the three abodes, 
i,e. the three quarter days, is' thus described in the Athar- 
vaveda : — 

“The draft-ox’ sustains the earth and sky; the 
draft-ox sustains the wide atmosphere; the draft-ox 
sustains the six wide directions : the draft-ox hath entered 
into all existence. 

“ The draft-ox is Indra;he looks for the cattle; triple 
ways the mighty one measures out : yielding the past, 
the future, existing things, he goes upon all the courses of 
the gods. 

“He (the draft-ox) milks (duh = produces) in the 
•evening ; he milks in the morning ; he milks about mid- 
day; the milkings of him that come together, those 
unfailing ones we know.” A. V. IV, IL 

The earth, sky, and atmosphere referred to in the 
first verse are, as will also be seen later on, the names of 
the three quarter days, or of the first three years of each 
cycle of four years. Tne six wide directions are the last 
six days of the fourth year. The bull in the second verse 
is identified with Indra, which, as already seen, is one of 
the many names of the deified extra day. It should be 
particularly noted how the description of the bull, as 
-measuring the past, the present, and the future, and as 
productive of three separate milkings in the evening, 
morning, and midday in addition to a combined milking, 
will be intelligible only when the passage is taken as 
referring to the three quarter days and the extra day. 
The use of the word ^ milking ’ in the sense of intercalation 
in the Yajurvedic passages (VII, 5, 3 and 6) about the 
discussion of making intercalation or no intercalation has 
already been clearly pointed out. The Vedic poets kept, 
as will be seen, their era, not in terms of ordinary years, 
as we now do, but in terms of these intercalary days as 


^ The word ‘ m Sanskrit means both the cow and the bull. 
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one cow, two cows, three cows, and so on, each cow being 
equal to a cycle of four years. Hence the description of 
the cow or bull as measuring the past, the present, and 
the future is no exaggeration, and it is ignorance of 
the conventional meaning of the vedic poets that has 
led Prof. Whitney to take the above hymn as “ an 
example of that characteristic Hindu exaggeration without 
any measure or limit, of the immediate object of rever- 
ence, as if the immediate object of reverence in the 
hymn was an actual bull, and as if the poet was so 
devoid of the sense of rhyme and reason as to attribute to 
the actual bull an unimaginable capacity to measure 
time. 

Also, “ The seed of the cow was quartered ; the w^aters 
a quarter, the amrita (nectar) a quarter, the sacrifice a 
quarter, the domestic animals a quarter.” 

“ The cow is the sky, the cow the earth ; the cow 
Vishnu, Prajapati ; the yield of the cow did the Perfec- 
tibles and the Vasus drink.” A, V. X, lo. 

“ Three settings, dawnings also three ; three welkins, 
skies verily three; we know, O Agni, the birth-place 
of the three- fold ; three- fold the birth-place of the gods 
we know.” 

The one-footed strode out more than the two-foot- 
ed ; the two-footed falls on the three- footed from behind ; 
the four-footed acted with^in the call of the two-footed 
ones, beholding the series drawing near.” A, V. XIII, 3. 

Here the division of the cow's seed into four parts, 
to each of which a special name is given, as well as the 
stride of the one-footed, two-footed, three-footed and the 
four-footed, are plain references to the four quarter days 
of the four years of any cycle. 

The occurrence of the intercalary days one after 
another is thus described in the Rigveda and also in the 
Atharvaveda : — 
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Indra, the common object of worship, thou art 
praised by many sacrificing Ri§his; for it is thou, the 
destroyer of foes, who thus givest cows, one by one to^ 
thy worshippers.” R. V. VIII, 70, 14. 

** What three great ones there are, the fourth of 
which one disjoins as speech — the priest may know it by 
penance, the inspired one, tn which one is joined.^ in which 
one is joined^ A. V. VIII, 9, 3. 

The fact of composing new verses and singing them* 
on the intercalary day is what is hinted at in the following 
verses ; — 

“ The divine cow who herself utters speech and gives, 
speech to others, who comes attended by every kind of 
utterance, who helps me for my worship of the gods, — it 
is only the fool who abandons her.” R. V. VIII, loi, 16. 

The foot-less dawn' Indra and Agni, comes before 
the footed sleepers, animating the head of living beings 
with consciousness, causing them to utter loud sounds 
with their tongues, and passing onwards, she traverses 
thirty steps (30 Muhurtas, the divisions of the day and 
and night).” R. V. VI, 59 , 6. 

The Black Yajurveda contains a passage which is 
recited while setting up the sacred fire for a second time 
and in which the fbot-less dawn of the above verse is 
described as a cow : — 

I, 5 , 3 , 

“ This white cow has stepped forward, and having- 
joined her mother and father again, has bk:ome calm : 
the day of thirty divisions shines, and speech has clung 
unto the day for the sake of the bird (the sun or the* 
intercalary day).” 

^ Compare R. V. I, 152, 2-3, where the foot-less dawn is said to be 
the precursor of footed ones. 
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The poet takes full advantage of the name, cow, 
given to the extra day and applies to it all the character- 
istics of a bull as in the following verse : — 

We glorify Pushan, the husband of his mother ; 
may the gallant of his sister hear us ; may the brother of 
Indra be our friend.” R. V. VI, 55, 4. 

“ May Pushan bestow upon us cows with golden 
horns.” R. V. VI, 49, S, 

Consistently with the metaphor of calling the day 
.a cow and in keeping with the usual practice of descri- 
bing the three quarter nights and days sometimes as 
mothers and fathers of the extra day, and at other 
times as the wives of the same, the poet applies to the 
.day the characteristic action of a bull marrying its own 
mother or sister. The word ‘ Pushan, ’ means that which 
has developed and is usually applied as a name to the 
extra day. 

As the number of intercalary days increases, the 
body of Indra who is identified with them must also 
increase. This idea is plainly expressed in the following 
verse : — 

“ May the person of that vast Indra, celebrated by 
praises and prayers, ever increase ; Indra whom neither 
years nor months make old, nor days enfeeble.” R. V. 
VI, 24, 7. 

In the following verses, Indra is identified with the 
cow, the intercalary day, the three quarters of which are 
elsewhere said to be hidden in a cave or secret : — 

May the cows be (for our) affluence : may Indra 
grant me cattle : may the cows yield the food of the first 
libation; these cows, O men, are Indra, Indra whom I 
desire with heart and soul.” R. V. VI, 28, 5. 

In this world our mortal fore-fathers departed after 
instituting the dawn, they extricated the milk-yielding 
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kine, concealed among the rocks in the darkness of the 
cave." R. V. IV, i, 13. 

The word ^ guhd^" ‘cave,* which is translated as 
‘ secret * by both Prof. Whitney and Prof, Wilson in A. V. 
IX, 10, 27 and R. V. I, 164, 45 must necessarily mean 
the same * secret * here also, in which the three quarter 
days are said to be hidden. 

The dawn, i,e. the intercalary day, is in the following- 
verses connected with the Satya, which is another name 
of the so-called Krita Yuga : — 

“ The showerer of water, urging on the dawn, at the 
root of the truthful day (satyasya) hath pervaded die vast 
heaven and earth." R. V. Ill, 61, 7. 

“ Ushas, (dawn) who spreadest over all the r^ions^ 
thou abidest on high, the ensign of the immdrtal sun, 
purposing to travel the same road, repeatedly turn back,, 
ever new revolving like a wheel.** 

“ One stationary year sustains six burthens ; the 
solar rays spread through that true and extensive term. 
Three revolving spheres are severally above and are 
placed in secret and one is visible. The three-breasted^ 
the showerer of rain, the omniform, the three-uddered,. 
the parent of multiform progeny, the possessor of magni-- 
tude, followed by three hosts, the year advances, the 
vigorous impregnator of the perpetual plants.** R. V. 
Ill, 56, 2. 

The ‘ revolving wheel * in the second verse is no 
other than the recurring cycle of four years. The 
^ stationary year" in the third verse is the fourth 
and the three revolving spheres are the three years 
previous to the fourth. The six burthens are the last six 
days of the fourth year. The three breasts and the three 
udders are the three quarter-days. 

Like the dawn, Indra is also said to be revolving 
like a wheel in the following verse : — 
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“ (Induced) by praises of men, return Indra like a 
revolving wheel to us, dependent upon thy favour.” R. V. 

IV, 31. 4 . 

It is therefore clear that Indra is the intercalary day 
like the ‘ dawn. * Indra, the intercalary day, returns by 
praises, i,e, as calculated by the syllables of the verses 
composed corresponding to the number of elapsed days. 
This power of speech is made clear in the following 
verses : — 

“ May Agni, filling both (the middling and most 
excellent condition), bright shining, of manifold vigour, 
the showerer of benefits, the possessor of affluence, who 
comprehends by his wisdom the mysterious sacred hymn 
as they track the footsteps of a cow ^ reveal (sense) to me.” 
R. V. IV, 5 , 3. 

‘‘ Men are not satisfied by unproductive, frivolous, in- 
conclusive, scanty speech ; then what, Agni, do they here 
say to thee ? devoid of implements (of worship), let them 
suffer from distress.” R. V. IV, 5, I 4 » 

Atharvan, a priest, associated with the Angirases 
and Manu, elsewhere in the Rigveda, is credited with the- 
discovery of the intercalary day in the following verse: — 

Atharvan first by sacrifices discovered the path 
of the stolen cattle : then the bright sun, the cherisher 
of pious acts, was bom.” R. V. I, 83, 5. 

Here the sacrifices are the periodical sacrifices which 
enabled the priest to find out the true length of the tropi- 
cal year. The stolen cattle are the missed intercalary 
days. The bright sun is the intercalary day on which 
pious acts were performed. 

The following are some of the passages in which 
the intercalary day is described as a child of many 
mothers and many fathers : — 

The child of two mothers sleeps in the west, but 
in the morning the single infant proceeds unobstructed. 
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(through the sky) : these are the functions of Mitra and 
Varuna : great and unequalfed is the might of the gods ” ^ 
R. V/III, 55, 6 . 

‘‘ The child of two mothers, the invoker of the gods 
at sacrifices, the universal sovereign, proceeds thence 
forward (in the sky); the root (of all), he abides (in the 
houses of the pious): the reciters of pleasant (words) offer 
him agreeable praises : great and unequalled is the might 
of the gods” III, 55 , 1 1 . 

“ The twin pair (day and night) adopt various forms : 
one of them shines brightly, the other is black : twin 
sisters are they, one black and the other white : great and 
unequalled is the might of the gods.” Ill, 55 , 1 1 . 

Where the mother and the daughter, two produc- 
tive milch-kine unite, they nourish each other : I worship 
them both in the firmament, the dwelling of the waters : 
great and unequalled is the might of the gods” III, 
55, 12. 

‘‘ The young mother cherishes her mutilated boy in 
secret, and gives him not up to the father : men behold 
not his mutilated form, but (see him) when placed before 
(them) in an unresting (position).” R. V. V, 2 , i. 

“ Young mother, what boy is this whom thou, a 
a malevolent spirit, fosterest ? the mighty queen has given 
him birth ; the embryo has thriven through many years : 
I have seen him born as the mother brought him forth.” 
R. V. V, 2 , 2 . 

I have seen him from a near place, golden-toothed, 
bright- coloured, wielding flames like weapons when offering 
to him the ambrosial all-diffusing oblation: what can 
those who acknowledge not Indra, who repeat not his 
praise do unto me ? ” 

“ I have seen him passing securely from place to 
place, like a herd of cattle, shining brightly of his own 

^ This and the other passages following are as translated by 
H. H. Wilson 
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accord : they apprehend not those flames of his, but he 
has again been born, and they which had become 
grey-haired are once more young/’ R. V. V, 2, 3-4, 

The mutilated boy of many mothers identified 
with Indra and Agni in these and other passages 
cannot possibly be other than the intercalary day. 
The story, narrated by Sayana in his commentary on 
the above passage, of a Brahman boy killed by the 
chariot of king Tryaruna and brought to life again by 
Vrisha, the king’s family priest, is apparently a later 
legend based upon the astronomical fact of four quarter 
days of four tropical years forming an extra day. It is 
probable that, as a number of poets had to sing in honour 
of this extra day as often as it recurred, they thought 
it uncouth to keep up the same metaphor in their descrip- 
tion of this cyclic day and they had recourse to as much 
variety of expression as their language could afford and 
their imagination could invent. 

Also there is in the fourth Kanda of the Krishna 
Yajurveda a passage which, when read in the light thrown 
upon it by the commentary contained in V, i, 10 of the 
same Veda, not only clears away the doubt, if there is 
any, about the Vedic poet’s personification of the inter- 
calary day as a child, but also provides us with the details 
of the ceremonial which the Vedic poets symbolically 
observed on that day. The passage runs as follows : — 


s© 

^ i 

gWsfe 11 iv, i, 10. 
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“ This golden necklace of pleasing appearance shines 
with great splendour, desirous to lengthen the life which 
does not deserve negligence. That Agni, whom the 
fertile sky brought forth, has become immortal with age. 
The omniscient and worshipful (sun) takes upon himself 
all forms and has brought happiness both to the biped 
and the quadruped. The worshipful sun has clearly 
revealed the heaven and shines splendidly following the 
dawn. The night and the day, of different complexions 
but of single purpose, conduct that one child. The golden 
necklace shines between heaven and earth ; the wealth- 
bestowing gods have taken possession of Agni. Agni, 
thou art the well- winged eagle.” ^ 

The commentary® contained in the fifth Kanda on 
this passage directs the sacrificer to recite these passages 
and put on a golden necklace containing at one end a piece 
of antelope’s skin and, at the other, a rectangular piece of 
gold-with twenty-one points carved on its surface. It is 
this golden necklace that is addressed as the symbolical 
fire and eagle. The twenty-one points on the golden piece 
seem to represent the twenty-one days, which are the differ- 
ence between four civil years of 360 days each and four 
tropical years of 36 5 1 days each. This necklace is 
termed the ‘ noose ’ of Varuna, which the sacrificer has to 
bear on his neck till he has got rid of the accumulated 
intercalary days. The child conducted by the night and 
the day can be no other than the extra day, the golden 
day at the close of which the necklace is removed. The 
heaven which the sun is said to have revealed seems to 
be the winter solstice which in the Vedanga Jyotisha is 
termed * Svah,’ ‘ heaven/ 

Thus it is clear that the ‘ three mothers of the child 
or dawn,’ the * three grades of speech,’ and t he ‘ three 

^ Compare Griffith's Translation of the White Yajurveda^ Book 
XII, verses 1 — 4. 

See also Griffith’s note 1, p. 100, Translation of the WJitfe Yafitr- 

vcda. 
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quarters of the seed of a cow ' are different Vedic express- 
ions signifying the three quarter days of three consecutive 
tropical years making in the fourth year * a child/ * a 
syllable/ and ' a cow/ likewise the three strides or foot- 
prints of Vishnu can be no other than the same three 
quarter days, Vishn a. himself being the extra day. 

The three strides of Vishnu are thus described iti 
the Rigveda : — 

“ Earnestly I glorify the exploits of Vishnu, who 
made the three worlds, who sustained the lofty aggregate 
site (of the spheres) ; thrice traversing (the whole) , who 
is praised by the exalted. ” 

“ Vishnu is therefore glorified, because that by his 
prowess he is like a fearful, ravenous, and mountain- 
haunting wild beast, and because that in his three paces 
all worlds abide/^ 

“ May acceptable vigour attend Vishnu, who abides 
in prayer, the hymned of many, the showerer (of benefits), 
who alone made, by three steps, this spacious and 
durable aggregate (of the three worlds).” 

Whose three imperishable paces, filled with ambro- 
sia, delight (man-kind) with sacred food ; who verily alone 
upholds the three elements, and earth and heaven.” 

“ May I attain his favourite path, in which god-seek- 
ing men delight ; the path of that wide-stepping Vishnu, 
in whose exalted station there is a perpetual flow of 
felicity ; for to such a degree is he the friend (of the 
pious). We pray to Vishnu that you may both go to 
those regions where the many-pointed and wide-spreading 
rays of light expand ; for here the supreme station of the 
many-hymned, the showerer of benefits, shines with great 
splendour.” R, V. I, 154. 

The Krishna Yajurveda connects Vishnu with Indra 
and describes the highest place of Vishnu as the seat of 
the ‘ cows ' : — 
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^ cril^: qro W ^Pr ^|;- 

'^^^RRTq^H I. 3. 6. 

The sacrificer desires to attain thy places where 
cows with many horns are wandering. In these very 
places shines the highest seat of that mighty and much 
praised Vishnu. Behold ye, the deeds of Vishnu, from 
where he, the constant friend of Indra, beholds your 
rites. That highest seat of Vishnu the learned ever be- 
hold like an eye stretched on the sky. 

Taking the word ^ go" in the sense of ‘ray\ Prof. 
Wilson has translated the phrase ‘ bhurisringa gavah ' 
as * many-pointed rays ’ in the Rigvedic passage quoted 
above. It is immaterial whether we take that word in 
the sense of ‘ cow/ ‘ ray ’ or ‘ water, ’ provided we 
understand it at the same time to be a conventional term 
signifying a day, Le. the intercalary day. As the inter- 
calary day is deified as Vishnu, the latter’s body, made 
up of those recurring days, must necessarily increase, 
cycle after cycle, as stat^ in the following verse from 
the Atharvav^a : — 

O Agni and Vishnu, great is your dear domain 
{jihdman = seat) ; ye partake of the ghee, enjoying secret 
things, increasing by good praise in each house; may 
your tongue move up to meet the ghee.” A. V. VII, 29. 

The Mexicans, whose calendar is said to be similar 
to that of the Hindus, are stated in the Encyclopcedia 
Britannica (p. 794 — 5, VoLXXIV) to have been familiar 
with the idea of the three foot-prints of Vishnu making a 
day : — 

The Aztec calendar includes Nakshatra titles, 
borrowed not only through the medium of the Tartar 
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zodiac, but likewise from the Indian scheme apart from 
any known intervention. The three foot-prints of Vishnu, 
for example, unmistakably gave its name to the Mexican 
day ‘ Ollin,’ signifying the track of the sun ; and both 
series further contain a ‘flint weapon,' a ‘ stick a ‘ house 
Several houses and couches were ranged along the Hindu 
zodiac with the naive idea of providing resting places for 
the wandering moon." 

When such is the overwhelming evidence coming 
from a distant nation, there is no reason to doubt that in 
these and other passages, too numerous to quote here, the 
poets alluded to the intercalary day and to that day 
alone. It is true that Sayana takes none of the above 
verses, nor any other verse of the Vedas as referring to the 
intercalary day, but sees only Vedantic mystery in them. 
In his translation of the Atharvaveda, Prof. Whitney 
styles many of these passages as ‘ mystic and, dissatisfied 
with Sayana’s explanation, writes in his note under A. V. 
II, I. I as follows: — 

“ A bit of laboured obscurity, like the verses that 
follow ; Books IV. and V. b^in similarly ; no attempt 
will be made here to solve the riddles. The commaita- 
tor explains at great length (nine quarto pages), but 
evidently without any traditional or other understanding ; 
he guesses and etymologizes this way and that, giving in 
part wholly discordant alternative interpretations," 

The solution of the riddle which Prof. Whitney, who 
combined in himself the knowledge of both Astronomy 
and Sanskrit literature, would certainly have attempted, 
had he not, unfortunately for the cause of Vedic learning, 
prematurely died, is, I telieve, the poet's allusion to the 
intercalary day, as I have pointed out at length. If there 
is any doubt still left, the perusal of the next few chapters 
will, I trust, help to remove it 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Test of the Intercalary Day. 

Ii is the moon that has even now been taken as the 
measurer of the month. The Vedic period was no excep- 
tion to this rule. The lunar year of the Vedic poets 
commenced and ended with the full moon, one of the 
names of which is Purnamasa or complete month. Now 
four tropical years of 365 ^ days each consist of 49 
lunations of 29^ days each and a remainder of 15^ days, 
so that the fifteenth day after 49 full moons happens to 
be a new moon day; and the second cycle of four years 
would consist of 99 lunations and a remainder of about 
a day and a half, and end with a full moon on the last 
but one day. This phenomenon of the full moon following 
the new moon and vice versa would recur cycle after 
cycle, subject, of course, to necessary corrections due to 
irregular variation in the motion of the moon. The 
occurrence of the new moon on an intercalary day is thus 
described in the Atharvaveda: — 

The night hath come, assembler of good things, 
causing sustenance, prosperity, and good to enter in ; we 
would worship Amavasya with oblation ; yielding (duh) 
sustenance with milk is she come to us.’’ ^ A. V. VI I, 84, 3. 

The description of an intercalary day, as a cow yield- 
ing morning, midday and evenii^ milkings, apart from a 
combined milking, has already been mentioned. As here 
also the new moon is described as a cow yielding susten- 
ance with mijk, the occurrence of the new moon on an 
intercalary day must necessarily have been meant. 


^ Compare Taitt, S. ///, 5, 1. 
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The occurrence of full moon on an intercalary day is 
also thus described in the Atharvaveda : — 

“ We sacrifice to the vigorous bull of the full moon ; 
let him give us unexhausted unfailing wealth. A. V. VII, 
85 (80), 2. 

The personification of the full moon as a bull or 
draft-ox identified elsewhere with the intercalary day, 
leaves no doubt that the occurrence of full moon on an 
intercalary day is meant here. 

The interval between any two lunations is not, 
however, exactly of 29^ days, but is found to vary in 
length from about 29I days to 29! days, its average 
length being about 29 days, 12 hours and 44 minutes. 
Whether we take the lunar month to be of 29 J days as 
the Vedic poets seem' to have done, or whether we take 
it to consist of 29 days, 12 hours and 44 minutes, we 
cannot in any case expect to have full or new moon 
exactly on the last day of the fourth year of every cycle. 
Full moon falling once on the last day, the intercalary 
day, it would go further and further, till, gaining about 
fifteen days, its reverse phenomenon, new moon in 
place of full moon, and again vice versa, would occur 
on the intercalary day. The Vedic poets seem to have 
been aware of this kind of variation in the motion of the 
moon, and therefore, called her * Vrika wolf. 

Owing to the error of over-calculating about 12 
minutes in each solar year and of under-calculating 
about 8 or 9 hours in each lunar year, the difference 
between the calculated and the observed new moon on 
one occasion seems to have amounted to seven or eight 
days ; one of the Rigvedic poets, Dii^hatamas by name, 
seems to have actually observed the mistake, and rely- 
ing upon the accuracy of his own calculation as taught 
to him by his forefathers, to have gone so far as to charge 

^ See hUtyliyanaH Sniitfa Silfra, IV, 8, 6, where a lunar year 
is said to he less than a civil year by six days. 
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the gods themselves with breach of law. The hymn in 
which this complaint is made runs as follows : — 

1. “The graceful moving moon (Chandramah 
Suparnah) speeds along the middle region in the sky; 
bright golden rays behold not your abiding place. Heaven 
and earth, be conscious of this (my affliction). 

2. “ Those who seek for wealth, obtain it ; a wife 
enjoys (the presence of) her husband, and from their 
union progeny is engendered. Heaven and earth, be 
conscious of this (my affliction). 

3. “ Never, gods, may this, abiding above in heaven, 
be excluded (from it) ; never may we be in want (of a 
son), the cause of joy, entitled to libations of the Soma 
juice. Heaven and earth, be conscious of this (my 
affliction). 

4. “ I implore the first (of the gods), the object of 
sacrifice, that he will become my messenger, ard narrate 
(my condition to the other deities). Where, Agni, is thy 
former benevolence ( ri tarn = truth), what new being 
possesses it ? Heaven and earth, be conscious of this 
(my affliction^. 

5. “ Gods, who are present in three worlds, who 
abide in the light of the sun, where is your truth (ritam), 
where your untruth (anritam), where the ancient invoca- 
tion addressed to you ? Heaven and earth, be conscious 
of this (my affliction). 

6. “ Where, deities, is your observance of the truth 
(ritam), where the (benignant) regard of Varuna, where 
is the path of the mighty Aryaman ? Heaven and earth, 
be conscious of this (my affliction). 

7. ** I am he, gods, who formerly recited (your 
praise) when the libation was poured out ; yet sorrows 
assail me like a wolf (that falls upon a thirsty deer). 
Heaven and earth, be conscious of this (my affliction). 
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8. The ribs (of the well close) round me, like the 
rival wives (of one husband) ; cares consume me, Sata- 
kratu, although thy worshipper, as a rat (gnaws a 
weaver's) threads. Heaven and earth, be conscious of 
this (my affiiction), 

9. “ Those which are the seven rays (of the sun), in 
them is my navel expanded; Trita, the son of waters 
knows (that it is so), and he praises them for his extric- 
ation (from the well). Heaven and earth, be conscious of 
this (my affliction). 

10. “ May the five shedders (of benefits) who abide 
in the centre of the expanded heavens, having together 
conveyed my prayers quickly to the gods (speedily) 
return. Heaven and earth, be conscious of this (my 
affliction). 

1 1 . “ The rays of the sun abide in the surrounding 
centre of heaven ; they drive back the moon ( Vrika = wolf), 
crossing the great waters from the path. Heaven and 
earth, be conscious of this (my affliction). 

1 2. “ That new praiseworthy and commended (vigour) 
is seated in you, ye gods, (by which) the rivers urge on 
the waters and the sun diffuses his constant (light). 
Heaven and earth, be conscious of this (my affliction). 

13 Worthy of praise, Agni, is that thy relationship 
("with the gods); do thou, who art most wise, seated at 
our (solemnity), worship (the gods) as (at the sacrifice of) 
Manu. Heaven and earth, be conscious of this (my 
affliction). 

14. May that wise and liberal Agni, a sage, amongst 
the gods, seat^ at our rite, as at the sacrifice of Manu, 
be the invoker of the deities and offer them libations. 
Heaven and earth, be conscious of this (my affliction). 

1 5, “ Varuna performs the rite of preservation ; we 
devise him as the guide of our way ; (to him the repeater 
of praise) addresses praise with his whole heart ; may he 
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who is entitled to laudation 'become our true support. 
Heaven and earth, be conscious of this (my affliction). 

1 6. “ The sun who has avowedly made the path in 
heaven, is not to be disregarded, gods, by you ; but you, 
mortals, regard him not. Heaven and earth, be conscious 
of this (my affliction). 

17. ‘‘ Trita fallen into the well invokes the gods for 
succour. Brihaspati who liberates many from sin, heard 
(the supplication). Heaven and earth, be conscious of 
this, my supplication. 

“ He, the moon, the month-maker, it is said, having 
thought of the constellations going along the path of the 
sky, became united with one of them, paying therefore, 
no attention to Trita in the well. 

By this recitation may we, becoming possessed oi 
Indra, and strong with multiplied progeny, overcome our 
foes in battle; and may Mitra, Varuna, Aditi, ocean, 
earth, and heaven, be gracious to us in this (request).'' 

The cause of this serious complaint of the poet, 
Dirghatamas, is evidently the failure of the expected 
occurrence of the new moon at the close of the Rita or 
Satya, Le,, the Krita, the fourth year of a cycle. The moon 
is in the centre of the sky instead of being, as expected by 
the poet, at the horizon so as to be covered by the golden 
rays of the rising sun. (2) As usual, the poet expected 
the union of the sun and the moon who are believed to 
represent a wife and her husband. (3) In the absence of 
that union of the sun and the moon, the birth of the 
child of three mothers and three fathers, i,e, the inter- 
calary day on which libations of Soma juice are offered 
with much joy, is impossible. (4) Again, the intercalary 
day is gone out of Satya, the fourth year. (5) The 
tutelary gods of the three worlds, the previous three years, 
appear also to have left the places assigned to them. The 
calculation made with the syllables of ancient prayers so 
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long accumulated is wide of the truth. (6) The connec- 
tion between the Rita and its tutelary deities seems to be 
severed. (7) The poef s calculation once held good ; but 
now it seems to be wrong, and he feels distressed. (8) 
He feels distressed at the break of the sacrificial thread, 
as if it were gnawed by a rat (9, 17, 18) When Trita, 
the third year, sank under water, i,e. closed, the wolfish 
moon was just as high as the poet’s navel, from the 
eastern horizon and seemed nearly falling upon Trita 
under water. It is to be noted here that the difference 
of 33 days between three solar and lunar years with the 
addition of 7 or 8 missing days due to miscalculation 
would amount to about 41 days at the end of the third 
year of a cycle with the moon about 30° high from the 
eastern horizon in the morning, (ii) But now at the 
close of the fourth year, the sun’s rays seem to drive back 
the moon instead of attracting it as on the new moon 
day. (13 — 14) So the intercalary day does not seem to 
recur now as it did at the sacrifice performed by Manu. 
(16) It is not proper to disr^ard the sun and follow the 
moon alone as some, says the poet, are doing. 

This seems to be the sum and substance of the above 
hymn and it has been found impossible to assign any other 
connected meaning to it As to Sayana’s version of the 
story of Trita, whom his two elder brothers, Ekata and 
Dvita, are said to have thrown into a well from which 
he is said to have supplied them with water to quench 
their thirst, it seems to have been based upon the astro- 
nomical fact of the occurrence of new moon almost at the 
close of the thifd year of a cycle of four years. The 
words, Ekata, Dvita, and Trita, which mean the state of 
one, the state of two, and the state of three, seem to be 
the appellations devised by the Vedic poets to signify the 
nature of the lunar phenomenon at the close of the first, 
second, and third years of every cycle of four years. 
Thus when the wolfish moon b^an to be uncertain in its 
movements and the expected phenomenon of new or full 
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moon failed to mark the close of the cycle, the poets seem 
to have begun to follow the sun, i, e. the solar year, as 
implied by the sixteenth verse of the above hymn ; and 
whenever they expected new moon to occur on any of the 
twelve days subsequent to the second day of the first 
year of a new cycle, they seem to have begun their 
sacrificial performance on the previous full moon day and 
continued it till the close of the fourth solar year of the 
previous cycle. Thus if the new moon were to occur on 
the third day of the first year of the next cycle, their 
sacrificial performance would begin on the previous new 
moon day and continue for twelve days till the close of 
the solar year of the previous cycle ; if on the fourth day, 
it v^ould b^in likewise on the previous full moon day,, 
eleven days earlier than the close of the previous cycle ; 
if on the fifth day, it would begin lO days earlier ; if on 
the sixth day, it would commence 9 days earlier ; if on the 
seventh day, it would begin 8 days before the close of 
the cycle ; and if the new moon were to occur on the 
fourteenth day of the first year of the next cycle, their 
sacrifice would begin and close on the last day of the 
previous cycle. Of these several sacrificial periods, those 
which occupy not less than two days and not more than 
twelve days, are termed Ahina sacrifices. 

There is no Brahmana work nor a ^rauta Sutra 
which omits to refer to the Ahina sacrifice. The Aitar- 
eya Brahmana (VI, 18) takes the word ‘ Ahina ’ to mean 
* not defective, ' while in other works it is explained as 
‘ pertaining to days \ Apastamba defines it as follows : — 

XXI, 13, 3. 

“ Those days during which the subsequent day’s, 
rite is performed on the previous day are the assemblage 
of Ahina days. XXI, 13, 3. 

Drahyayana is more explicit and says : — 
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1 I ftgrsrtcrsrer: i 

TT5Ri^5fT^ m \ 

It IX 5. 

‘‘ Those days of which the day of initiatory rite 
begins on the full moon day and which complete the month 
are the AhTnas. The number of days which constitute 
them are twelve, termed as ‘ si^e ’ (uf>asad) days. They 
are six according to Dhananjapya. The tail of the 
sacrifice (2.^. the remaining days’ rite after the chief sacri- 
ficial day is over) is observed on the thirty-first or 
thirtieth day. If the days on which the Soma plant is 
pressed are increased, the number of days of the initiatory 
rite are proportionately lessened. All Atiratra days, over 
and above two days and upwards, are termed Ahma 
days.” Drahyayana 6r. Su. IX, 5. 

What Drahyayana means is this : — Of the Ahina 
period of 12 days, about three or four days are occupied 
in performing the initiatory rite, and during the remaining 
days Soma pressing is commenced and continued till the 
civil month (the last month of the civil year) is completed 
on the thirty first or the thirtieth day. The period of the 
Ahina sacrifice is made up of Atiratras, the intercalary 
days. 

Likewise Asvalayana says: — 

^CRTPTf n 

X, I, II, 12, 17-18. 

“Then the Ahinas: those days whose number is 
not less than two nor more thari twelve, which afe called 
after Agnish^oma and other sacrifices (performed on those 
days), which end with an Atiratra, which complete a month, 
and during which the number of days of initiatory rite is 
unlimited (are Ahinas). Some teachers call all these days 
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by the name, A tiratra. But the Atiratra day is the last 
day completing the selected AhTna period.” 

Now the word Atiratra is a name of the intercalary 
day. Hence the AhTna period, which is said to end in 
an intercalary day, must necessarily be the last of the 
days extending from two to twelve days of the fourth 
year of any cycle. 

This period is subdivided into three minor periods, 
that of dlkshcL or initiatory rite for a desired number of 
days, that of Sutya or Soma pressing days, and the last 
that of Atiratra or intercalary day. The manner of 
performing sacrifice-? during such days is described by 
Asvalayana thus : — 




IX, 3, S, 6. 

During the days intervening between any two 
Parvas (for example, the full moon dafy and the close of 
the solar year), sacrificers observe their sacrificial rites in 
wheel-like procedure; by alternate days or by alternate 
Pakshas. At the close of the year, and in the same half 
of the month the rite of ablution and the rite of the Ten 
Priests ' drink (are performed).” 


Gargya Narayanans Commentary on the above Sutras 
is as follows : — 


1 qt«i«irsr ^5 

4*r: i gpir 

qr 1 arfftq- 

^ I srqr^- 

annqiwqr: gsnd^ ^[^qr: ^c^ugr- 


^ q% gfHHKrq i qi U 
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“ The word wheel (chakra) means new and full moon 
days. Some take it to mean solar and lunar (years). In 
the interval between any two Parvas, on the days 
intervening between any two Parvas, sacrifice should be 
performed by wheel-like procedure. In performing sacrifice 
by wheel-like procedure in the interval between any two 
Parvas, they should make the sacrificial days or Pakshas 
alternate one after another: on one day the rite of full 
moon ; on the next day the rite of new moon ; again the 
rite of full moon ; and again the rite of new moon. 1 his 
is what is meant by alternate Pakshas : in the dark half 
of the month, the rite of full moon, and in the light half 
the rite of new moon ; thus again."’ 

From the above definitions it is clear that the 
sacrifice termed Ahina was a cyclic sacrifice performed at 
the close of every cycle of four years and that the number 
of days during which it was performed was greater or less 
according as the day of the first new or full moon day 
occurring in the first year of any new cycle was nearer to or 
farther from the closing intercalary day of the previous 
cycle. As the wolfish moon was so uncertain in its 
movements that the question of determining the exact day 
of new or full moon appeared to be beyond solutioi/, the 
Vedic poets seem to have b^un their sacrificial perform- 
ance on the fourteenth day and completed it on the 
fifteenth or the sixteenth day sometimes, if it were an 
ordinary new or full moon sacrifice ; but if it were an 
Ahina sacrifice, even then they seem to have followed the 
same procedure of beginning on the fourteenth day and 
continuing it till the close of the cyclic year. Hence, 
essential as was the exact determination of new or full 
moon day for the proper performance of their sacrifices, still 
its determination was not of so much importance as the 
problem of finding out the exact day on which the 
Atiratra or the intercalary day itself would fall. One of 
the two rules to find out the Atiratra day was based on 
the civil year of 360 days. To every fourth civil year 
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they added twenty-one days in order to adjust it with 
the solar year and called the twentieth of these twenty- 
one days by the name, Ketu, or ensign day. The other 
rule to find out the intercalary day consisted in dividing 
the number of years by four and finding out which was 
the Krita, the fourth or the leap year, and which was not, 
as is even now done. The ensign day is thus described 
in both the Rigveda and the Atharvaveda : — 

“ These two move on one after another by magic ; 
two playing young ones then go about the sea ; the one 
looks abroad upon all beings ; thou, the other, disposing 
the seasons art bom new. ” 

‘‘Ever new .art thou, being born; sign (Ketu) of 
the days, thou goest to the apex of the dawns ; thou 
disposest their share to the gods as thou comest ; thou 
stretchest out, O moon, a long life-time. 

“ O stem of Soma, lord of fighters ! not deficient, 
verily, art thou by name ; make me, O first sight {Daria = 
new moon), not deficient by progeny and by riches.” 
A. V. VIII, 8i, 1-3. 

The first verse is addressed to both the sun and 
the moon, personified as children (Sisu). The second and 
the third which occur also in Rigveda X, 85, 18-19 
addressed to the moon alone. The word ‘Ketu' which 
means ‘a flag' should be noticed here. Now the system 
of astronomy of the Mexicans is admitted to be a copy 
of that of the ancient Hindus. It follows, therefore, that 
the numerical notation employed by them in working 
out their astronomical problems must also be similar to 
that of the Hindus. Among the Mexicans the sign for 
the numeral ‘twenty' was a flag. ^ Accordingly, if we 
substitute ‘twenty' for ‘Ketu' in the sentence of the 
Atharvaveda, it would mean ‘twenty of days, thou goest 
to the apex {agre — va front) of the dawns.' Now both 

^ See Prescott’s History of Mexico^ P. 35, Authorised Edition 1843; 
and Encyclopaedia Bntannica under Mexico. 
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among the ancient Hindus and the Mexicans the year 
adopted for practical purposes was the Savana or civil 
year of 360 days. Accordingly four civil years would 
fall short of four tropical years by twenty days, the twen- 
tieth day being marked by a full moon or new moon and 
being the apex or precursor of the extra twenty-first day, 
the dawn or the cow. There can be no doubt that this 
is what was meant by the phrases, ‘ ketti of the days ' and 
‘ apex * {agre = in front) of the dawns for the intercalation 
of twenty-one days is clearly stated in the ^atapatha 
Brahmana : — 

“ Now this (sacrificer), having conquered by means 
of the supreme stoma — the Chatushloma, the Krita among 
dice — on the next day establishes himself on the Ekavim- 
sa (twenty-first), as a firm fonndation.” XIII, 3, 2, 2. 

This passage seems to be a riddle, difficult to solve. 
But the words ‘ Chatushtoma,’ ‘ a collection of four,* ‘ Krita * 

* the cycle of four years,* ‘ the Ekavimsa,* ‘ the twenty-fet,* 
furnish a clue for its satisfactory interpretation. As we 
shall see, the word Krita * is a name of every fourth year 
as well as of number ‘ four * in dice-play. Hence the 
word ‘ Chatushtoma * and ‘ Krita * mean a set of four. 
Accordingly, the passage means that the sacrificer, who 
has passed any four years of 360 days each, has to wait 
for twenty-one days before reaching the firm foundation, 
the commencement of the solar year. 

As the Mexicans regarded the last five days of each 
solar year as unlucky,' so the Hindus of the Vedic period 
seem to have also regarded in every cycle of four years 
twenty days as specially unlucky. The sacrificer seems 
to have considered himself as fettered in Vanina's bonds 
during these twenty or twenty-one days, and to have worn 
round his neck a golden necklace ccmsisting, as already 
pointed out above, of a rectangular piece of gold contain- 
ing twenty-one points carved on it, 

^ P. 35, Prescott’s Ht&fory of Mexico , and P 116, Stoty ofMaxico. 

e 
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After the prayer addressed to the sun and moon, 
quoted above, there occurs in the Atharvaveda in this 
order — a prayer to Agni and then, next to it, a prayer 
for release from Varuna’s bonds. The fourth and fifth 
verses addressed to Agni run as follows : — 

Agni hath looked after the apex of the dawns, after 
the days ; he, first, Jatavedas, a sun, after the dawns, after 
the rays, after heaven and earth, he entered.” 

“ Agni hath looked forth to meet the apex of the 
dawns, to meet the days, he, first, Jatavedas, and to meet 
the rays of the sun in many places ; to meet heaven and 
earth, he stretched out”^ A. V. VII, 82, 4 and 5. 

The third and fourth verses addressed to Varuna 
for release from his bonds are thus translated by Prof. 
Whitney : — ■ 

“ Loosen up the uppermost fetter from us, O Varuna, 
loosen down the lowest, off the middle-most; then we 
may, O Aditya, in thy sphere (vrata) be guiltless unto 
Aditi.” 

“ Release from us, O Varuna, all fetters, that are 
uppermost, lowest, that are Varuna's ; remove from us 
evil-dreaming and difficulty ; then we may go to the 
world of the well-done.” A. V. VII, 83, 3, 4. 

That release from Varuna’s bonds was effected on 
the twenty-first day, is indicated in the iSatapatha Brah- 
man a : — 

“ Mitra's share thou art, Varuna's lordship ! 

the Ekavimsa-stoma ! — by means of the twenty-one fold 
hymn-form, he frees both rain and wind for living beings 
from evil and from death.'' S. B. VIII, 4, 2, 6. 

What is meant in the above passage is this : — 
Varuna is the God of rain and water. At the close of 
every fourth civil year, the rainy season with which the 
solar year seems to have been begun would delay by 


1 Whitney’s translation. 
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twenty-one days, which make the difference between four 
civil years and four solar. Hence to release the fettered rain 
and wind, the sacrificer must wait for twenty-one days 
and commemorate the arrival of the dawn on the twenty- 
one- versed day, the twenty-first day, by establishing or 

rekindling the sacrificial fire and by praying to the dawn, 
Agni, and Varuna as described in the hymns of the 
Atharvaveda quoted above. The custom of rubbing the 
sacrificer clean with twenty-one handfuls of Darbha grass 
seems to symbolise the act of getting rid of the twenty- 
one intercalary days.* 

Thus the words ^ four,* ‘ Krita,* and ‘ twenty-first,* 
clearly indicate that the dawn on which the sacrificer of 
the Vedic times attained his firm foundation must be the 
same dawn that is said to follow ‘ Ketu * or twenty days 
after the close of every fourth civil year. The occurence 
of the ensign or the twentieth day in the light half of the 
month is thus described in the R igveda : — 

“ This moon, Indra, has lighted up the unlustrous 
night, and days, and ni^ts, and years : the gods of old 
have established ft as the ensign (Ketu) of days and it has 
made the davms generated in light** 

“ The gods made Agni Vaisvanara, the indicator 
(Ketu) of days for the sake of the whole world, who stret- 
ched out of the radiant dawns, and as he mofes along, 
scatters the darkness with his light** R. V. X, 88, I2. 

Though Prof. Wilson has taken the word ‘ Ketu * 
sometimes in the sense of ‘ indicator *, and at other times in 
the sense of ' sign * or ‘ ensign * following Sayana, the real 
meaning of that word must necessarily be tw^ty, inas- 
much as it is always found used in association with the 
dawn or Agni, the intercalary day. In his note on the 
translation ofR. V. Ill, 3, 3, Wilson rraiarks regard- 
ing the word * Ketu * as follows : — ^Ketum Yagndndm : 
Ketu is properly a banner ; but it is repeatedly used in 


See Atfarcya Brahmajia^ 1 00 k I, 1, S. 
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the Veda in the sense of prajndpaka^ a sign, a signal, that 
which makes anything known ” The verse itself, in which 
the word thus commented on occurs, runs as follows : — 

“ The wise worship with pious rites Agni, the sign 
of sacrifices, the accomplisher of the solemnity, in whom 
the reciters of his praises have accumulated their acts of 
devotion, and from whom the worshipper hopes for 
happiness” R. V. Ill, 3,3. 

We are told in the passage of the Satapatha Brahmana 
quoted above that the sacrificer of the Vedic times attained 
his firm foundation by ‘ Chatushtoma ’ and by Krita among 
dice. The information so far gathered by a number of 
Oriental scholars regarding the game of dice is summarised 
by Prof. Eggeling in a note on his translation of the 
^atapatha Brahmana (VoL IV, P. 107) as follows : — 

“ The allusions to the game of dice in the early 
literature are not sufficiently definite to enable us to form 
a clear idea as to the manner in which the game was 
played. Sa3^na, on Taitt S. i, 8, 16, remarks that the 
dice here used consisted either of gold cowries (shells) 
or of gold (dice shaped like) Vibhitaka nuts. That the 
brown fruit of the Vibhitaka tree (Terminalia Bellerica) — 
being about the size of a nutm^, nearly round, with five 
slightly flattened sides — was commonly used for this 
purpose in early times, we know from the Rigveda ; but 
we do not know in what manner the dice were marked, 
in those days. According to the commentators, the 
game is played with five dice, four of which are 
called Krita, whilst the fifth is called Kali ; and if all 
the dice fall uniformally (ekarupa) — ue, with the marked 
sides either upwards or downwards — then the player 
wins, and in that case the Kali is said to overrule 
the other dice. In this case the Kali would seem to 
represent the king. Katy, Sr. S. XV, 7, 18-19, how- 
ever, admits of another mode of playing, by which the 
Kali represents the Sajata tribesman, whilst the king and 
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those that come after him (in the enumeration in para- 
graphs 15-20) play the Krita, &c To understand this 
mode we have probably to turn to Chand. Up. (IV, i, 4) 
where it is said of the saint Raikva, that everything good 
fell to him, just as the lower dice (or casts) submit to the 
conquering Krita. Here the commentators assign the 
names Krita, Treta, Dvapara, and Kali to different sides 
of the dice, marked respectively with 4, 3, 3 , and i marks, 
(anka). — In Taitt. Br. 1 . 7, 10, the game at dice at 
the Rajasuya, is referred to as follows: — With ‘ this king 
has overcome the r^ions ' he hands (to the king) five dice ; 
for these are all the dice : he hereby renders him invincible. 
They engage toplay for a dish of rice (odana), for that is 
(a symbol of) the chief : he thus makes him obtain every 
prosperity. He addresses them (with the epithets of) 

‘ far-famed, most prosperous, true king.' The commentary 
and the Sutras then supply the following explanations : — 

* The keeper of the dice (akshavapa) having (marked off 
and) raised the gambling ground (by means of the wooden 
sword), and sprinkled it, throws down more than a hundred 
or more than a thousand gold dice. From them he 
takes five dice and hands than to the king : these, as 
representing the five regions, are taken to include all those 
dice.' These explanations, so far from clearing up the 
doubtful points, seem rather to add to them. It may be 
noted, however, that in the well-known hymn Rik. S. X, 
34, in which the gambler's state of mind is pictured m 
very expressive language, the dice of the game are 
apparently spoken of as tripanchasa vrata, or ‘ the troop 
of fifty three ' (or thrice five, according to Ludwig's rather 
improbable conjecture).” 

The above remark of Prof. Eggeling leaves no doubt 
about the prevalence of the garne of dice from the earliest 
down to our own times. But the memner in which the 
game was played in ancient times cannot certainly be 
the same as it is now. Now-a-days two rectangular 
pieces of ivory or horn marked on each of the four sides 
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with 6, 4, 2, and i, are thrown on the ground; and each 
player leads his eight dice-men through 54, 60, or 
72 out of 96 houses marked on a piecfe of cloth, by 
taking one or two dice-men at a time through as many 
houses as the number on the surface of the two thrown 
pieces. If the number on the thrown pieces is such as 
leads one or two dice-men of a player to the same house 
as is occupied by one or two of his opponent's dice- 
men, then the latter takes back his dice-men to the first 
house again and begins his play afresh with the defeated 
pieces* But in ancient times the method of play was 
quite different The game of dice formed part of the 
sacrificial ceremony connected with the establishment of 
the sacred fire. Taking a cow belonging to the sacrificer, 
a number of players used to go along the streets of a 
town or village, and making the cow the stake, they used 
to play at dice in different batches with those who deposit- 
ed grain as their stake. Each player used to throw on 
the ground a hundred or more cowries (shells) ; and when 
the number of the cowries thus cast and fallen with their 
face upwards or downwards, as agreed upon, was exactly 
divisible by four, then the sacrificer was declared to have 
won ; but if otherwise, he was defeated. With the grain 
thus won, four Brahmans u^ to be fed on the day of 
sacrifice. That this was the nature of the custom that 
prevailed in those days, is clear from the following Sutra 
of Apastamba and Agniswami's commentary thereon. 

’JTSRTJiT II Ap. 6r. S. V, 20, i. 

“ The sacrificer wins by Krita.” 

The commentary runs as follows : — 

1 

?rT t?nr 1 tr 
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( mx ^ ^1%: ‘ et % ^ 

?T?T I am ^ ?i% i?rai«grr>iT *sRr- 

mra; ^ ^^rspf^ 

“ Krita, Treta, Dvapara, and Kali are the names of 
the different forms of the game of dice as referred to in 
Krita among the forms of dice-play ' (Krishna Yajus IV, 
3 , 3). When the number of dice thrown can be arranged 
into groups of four each and all the groups consist of the 
same number, it is called Krita ; and when there is a 
remainder of three at last, it is Treta ; when two, it is 
Dvapara ; 'when one, it is Kali. Accordingly the Veda 
(Taittirlya 'Brahmana 1,7, lo) says: — ‘That is Krita 
which consists of groups of four each ; and that is Kali 
which consists of five. — As here there are a hundred dice, 
it is by the form of Krita play' that the sacrificer wins.”^ 

Apastamba further says in the same place that the 
cow should neither be killed nor cut into parts, alluding, 
of course, to the defeat of any one of the players engaged 
on behalf of the sacrificer. 

It is, therefore, clear from the above passages that 
the word, ‘ Krita,' whether used in connection with years 
or dice, was a name signifying a set of four or multiples 
of four; that the word ‘ Treta ’ was a name given to three 
or to any number which, when divided by four, left a 
remainder three; that the word Dvapara was a name 
given to the number two or any number which, when 
divided by four, left a remainder two; and that Kali 
signified one or any other numbes which, when divided 
by four, left a remainder one. To this effect there 
are a number of passages in the Bhagavati Sutra, a 
voluminous work on Jaina religion, consisting of dialogues 
between Mahavfra, the twenty-fourth Tirthankara and 


^ Compare Mahidhara’s Commentary on Vajamncyi Samhiia^ 
X, 2, 8, and X, 30. 
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Gautama, his disciple. One of tfiose several passages 
devoted to the description of Yugas runs as follows : — 

"Twror? JTlnw 

'iwnfrr i # sifr i cRftir 

I Ir %oi#ir T?# 3fif spfls- 

^ I ^ sRut^r 

^ <T I ^ ^ 3T^- 

a?f ^ i %ot 

3f«r^r^ ^ t 

I ^ ^ 3i4^4*j|ui 

% ?f I % n‘ 

How many, O Lord, are the Yugmas declared ? 
Four, O Gautama, are the Yugmas declared as Krita- 
yugma, Tryoja, Dvapara3mgma,and Kalyoja.. In what sense,, 
O lord ? Thus they are defined up to Kalyoja, Gautama. 
That number which when divided by four ends in four 
is, verily, Kritayugma ; that number which when divided 
by four ends in three as ranainder is, verily, Tryoja,. 
that number which, when divided by four, ends in two 
as remainder is, verily, Dvaparayugma ; and that number 
which when divided by four ends in a remainder one is,, 
verily, Kalyoja. It is in this sense, Gaulama, they are 
defined up to Kalyoja” 

Abhayadevasurfs commentary on this above passage 
runs as follows 

^ ^ \ ^ ^ ff fr 

I TT- 

^ I gWfT# Tjm I 

^ 1371-2, Bhagavah Sntra^ Jaina Prabhakara Press, Benares, 1882. 
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pcrt^5!ii«n|5T ;t ?r*RT- 

^n%^: > 5!fi3r tr^ 

s^rm: i 

— 5Twn*n/^fl tTf ^ngwnst'nf^ftwri’ 
5wr ^?r5»rT5F2rafinRRf^: 5nT^*i*^^ i 
arf^ ^ctgwtrfpjft- 

?r i ir^iN^Trtf 

< II 


In mathematical terminology an even number is called 
‘ Yugma,’ and an c3dd number *Ojah/ Here there are, 
however, two numbers deserving of the name Yugma and 
two numbers deserving of the name ‘ Ojah/ Still, by the 
word ‘ Yugma ’ are meant numbers in general. Hence four 
Yugmas, i.e, four numbers. Of them Kritayugma : — 
Krita means accomplished, z^, complete, for the reason 
that there is no other number after four, which bears 
a separate name (t,e. a name different from the four 
names Krita and others). That number which is not 
incomplete like Tryoja and other numbers, and which is 
a special even number is Kritayugma. As to Tryoja : — 
that particular odd number which is uneven by three from 
the first (three) or from above a Kritayugma is Tryoja. As to 
Dvaparayugma : — that number which is another even 
number like Kritayugma, but different from it and which 
is measured by two from the banning or from above a 
Kritayugma is Dvaparayugma — Dvtpara is a special 
grammatical word. As to Kalyoja : — that special uneven 
number which is odd by Kali, 2 >. one from the beginning 
or by one added to a Kritayugma is called, Kalyoja. 
" That number etc.' : — That number which, when 


P. 1391-2 Bhagazfafi Sutra. 
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divided by four, ends in complete division, is Kritayugma. 
In the series of numbers, the number four, though it 
need not be divided by four because it is itself four, is 
also called Kritayugma. Likewise the next numbers.” 

The recurence of Kritayugma, the same as Krita- 
yuga, either in the dark half or light half of the month is 
also alluded to in the Bhs^avati Sutra. Surprised, perhaps, 
at the thought that though bom on the auspicious day 
of the Kritayugma, some persons commit sin and are 
thereby destined to hell, Gautama addresses Mahavira as 
follows : — 

^ ^ 3ppr- 

II' 

“ Why are persons destined to hell bom on the day 
of Kritayugma in the dark half of the month, O, lord ? 
And why are they, born on the day of Krita3mgma in the 
light half of -the month, O, lord ? ” 

Mahavira's answer to this question is not of so much 
importance to us as the question of Gautama' referring to 
the occurence of Krita3aiga in the dark or light half of 
the month. It need not be explained that what Gautama 
meant by a Kritayugma in the light or dark half of the 
month was the close of the bissextile or leap year either in 
the light half or dark half of the month. There can, 
therefore, be no doubt tliat the word Krita or Satya was 
originally used to signify every fourth civil year of 360 
days with twenty-one intercalary days, or every fourth 
solar year of 366 days. Nor can there be any doubt that 
it is the intercalary day which, in the Vedas and the 
Brahmanas, is called by the names — cow, mutilated child, 
Indra, Agni, Prajapati, and golden cow or golden day. 

^ P. 1931 Bha^avati Siifra. 

“The date of the collection, or perhaps more correctly, the 
composition of the Jaina Canon would fall somewhere about the end 
of the fourth or the beginning of the third century B.c.’" P. 43, Preface 
to Translation of the AcJulrelJiga Sutra of the Jatuas by Hermann 
Jacobi 



CHAPTER V. 

Foreign Testimonies 

Knowing what the Vedic poets meant by the word 
^ Cow ' when they used it in connection with time, we can 
very easily understand what they meant by ‘ Gavam 
Ayana ’ or ‘ Cows' Walk/ The word ‘ ‘ cow/ is, as 

pointed out above, a name of the intercalary day 
which, being the product of the four quarter days of 
any four consecutive solar years of 365 days each, was 
added to the fourth year or allowed to accumulate so as 
to form a separate year like the Sothic period of the 
Egyptians. A Cow, therefore, means a set of four years, 
and Cows' Walk of two days, a set eight years. Similarly a 
Cows' Walk of one month or thirty days signifies one 
hundred and twenty years, and that of ten months, one 
thousand and two hundred years. Accordingly the two 
Icinds of Cows' Walk, one of ten months and the other of 
twelve months, so vividly described in the Yajurveda and 
the Brahmanas must necessarily mean two periods, the 
one of 1,200 years and the other of 1,440 years, corres- 
pcmding to the 300 and 360 intercalary days, respectively. 

It should not, however, be supposed that the practice 
of counting the years by the number of intercalary days 
was a thing peculiar to India alone. It obtained in 
Egypt; it obtained in Rome; and it obtained in Mexico. 
But not understanding the significance of one day's years, 
two days' years and so on, even the most distinguished 
historians and astronomers of Europe failed to perceive 
that the name ‘day' was used to denote a cycle 
of years. In his Historical Survey of the Astro- 
nomj of the Ancients^ Sir George Comewall Lewis 
says: — “ Of the testimonies respecting a short Egyptian 
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year, the only one entitled to much consideration is that 
of Exodus, who (according to the report of Proclus a 
writer of the fifth century after Christ) stated that the 
^Sypd^us designated a month by the appellation of a 
year.” ^ “ The statements of later writers, that the original 

Egyptian year consisted of four months, or of three 
months— the division being in one case determined by 
Aree seasons and in the other by four seasons— are 
apparently of later fabrication.” “ The ancient Egyptians 
are, moreover, stated by some of the late chronographers 
to have given the appellation of a year even to a day.”* 
The most celebrated, however, of the abnormal years is 
the ancient Roman year attributed to the institution of 
Romulus. The belief in an original year of ten months 
was prevalent among the antiquarian and historical writers 
of Rome.”* 

The belief in the so-called abnormal years of a day, 
of a month, of three months, of four months, &c., is not so 
questionable as the explanation of Sir G. C. Lewis and other 
astronomers r^arding the significance of those years. 
It is certain that there was a reckoning of time 
by abnormal years. The theory put forward here is 
that these abnormal years denoted periods of time, 
containing as many cycles of four years as there 
were days in the abnormal years. Neither the Egyp- 
tians nor the Romans can be believed to have been 
so ignorant as to be incapable of comprehending the 
real aspect of the year. “ If they had not,” says Sir G. C. 
Lewis in his Astronomy, “ carried their observations of the 
sun s course so fer as to form an idea of a year, they 
could have had no name for this important measure of 
time. As soon as they formed an idea of a year, they 
would naturally give it a name ; but this name must have 


' P. 32, Astronomy of tlce Aneiciits, 

* P 33 Astronomy of the Anaents. 

* P. 34, Ibid. 
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been different from that by which they signified a day 
That the ancient Egyptians were familiar with the concep- 
tion of a year as contrasted with a day, is beyond question. 
Equally unquestionable is the statement of historians, that 
the Egyptians believed in a year of a day, of a month, 
and so on. Hence the only explanation of this contra- 
diction in terms is that like the Aryans of the Vedic 
period, both the Egyptians and the Romans resorted to 
the simple way of counting the years by the number of 
the intercalary days which they added to every fourth 
year. The decimal system of notation was not in exist- 
ence in those days ; nor was the art of writing known. 
They were, therefore, obliged to keep -by means of reeds, 
or by means of the syllables of any of their special prayers, 
an account of the years that had elapsed since their 
reckoning began. Reeds or Kusa grasses are liable to 
destruction by fire or by worms. Though they could 
trust to their memory, they might haverfound it a labor- 
ious task to preserve an immense number of syllables 
or words corresponding to a large number of years 
since elapsed. They seem, therefore, to have had re- 
course to the counting of the intercalary days as one of the 
simplest ways of keeping a reckoning of elapsed years. 

That the days of the so-called abnormal years truly 
denoted four times as many ordinary solar years is also 
borne out by the history of the Aztecs. In his ‘ History 
of Mexico ’ W. H. Prescott says : — 

“ In the measurement of time, the Aztecs adjusted 
their civil year by the solar. They divided it into eighteen 
months of twenty days each. Both months and days 
were expressed by peculiar hieroglyphics — those of the 
former often intimating the season of the year, like the 
French months at the period of the Revolution. Five 
complementary days, as in Egypt, were added, to make up 


^P. 34, Astronomy of the Ancients, 
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the full number of three hundred and sixty-five. They 
belonged to no month, and were regarded as peculiarly 
unlucky. A month was divided into four weeks of five 
days each, on the last of which was the public fair or 
market day. As the year is composed of nearly six 
hours more than three hundred and sixty-five days, there 
still remained an excess, which like other nations who* 
have framed a calendar, they provided for by intercalation ; 
not, indeed, every fourth year, as the Europeans, but at 
longer intervals like some of the Asiatics. They waited 
till the expiration of fifty-two vague years, when they 
interposed thirteen days, or rather twelve and a half, this, 
being the number which had fallen in arrear. The Persians 
had a cycle of one hundred and twenty years of three 
hundred and sixty-five days each at the end of which 
they intercalated thirty days. Such was the astonishing 
precision displayed by the Aztecs, or perhaps, by their 
Toltec predecessors in these computations, so difficult as 
to have baffled 'till a comparatively recent period the 
most enlightened nations of Christendom.”^ 

The chronological system of the Mexicans by which 
they determined the date of any particular event, was also 
very remarkable. They threw the years as already 
noticed, into great cycles of fifty-two each which they 
called ‘ sheafs ’ or ‘ bundles,’ and represented them by a 
quantity of reeds bound together by a string. As often 
as this hieroglyphic occurs in their maps, it shows the 
number of half centuries. To enable them to specify any 
particular year, they divided the great cycle into four 
smaller cycles, or indications of thirteen years each* 
They then adopted two periodical series of signs, one 
consisting of numerical dots up to thirteen, and the other 
6f four hiercglyphics of the years (These hieroglyphics 
were a ‘ rabbit,’ a * reed,’ a ‘ flint,’ a ‘ house.’ They were 
taken as symbolical of the four elements, — air, water, fire 

y 


^ P. 35, Prescott's History of Mexico, 
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and earth.) ^ These hieroglyphics they repeated in regular 
succession, setting against each one a number of the 
corresponding series of dots continued also in regular 
succession up to thirteen. The same system was pursued 
through the four indications, which, thus, it will be 
observed, began always with a different hieroglyphic of 
the year from the preceding ; and in this way each of the 
hieroglyphics was made to combine successively with 
each of the numerical signs, but never twice with the 
same ; since four and thirteen, the factors of fifty-two — 
the number of years in the cycle — must admit just as 
many combinations as are equal to their product. Thus 
every year had its appropriate symbol by which it was 
at once recognised. And this symbol preceded by the 
proper number of ' bundles ' indicating the half centuries 
showed the precise time which had elapsed since the 
national epoch of 1,091. The ingenious contrivance of a 
periodical series, in place of the cumbrous system of 
hieroglyphical notation is not peculi^ to the Aztecs, 
and is to be found among various peoples on the 
Asiatic Continent The solar calendar above describ- 
ed might have answered all the purposes of the 
nation ; but the priests chose to construct another for 
themselves. This was called a ‘ lunar reckoning,’ though 
nowise accommodated to the revolutions of the moon. 
(In this calendar the months of the tropical year were 
distributed into cycles of thirteen days, which being repeat- 
ed twenty times — the number of days in a solar 
mcmth — completed the lunar or astrological year of 26Q 
days when the reckoning b^an again),* It was formed 
also of two periodical series ; one of them consistmg of 
thirteen numerical signs or dots, and the other of the twenty 
hiettglyphics of the days. But as the product of these 
combinations would only be 260, and as some confusion 
might arise from the repetition of the same terms for the 

^ Foot-note, P. 56, History of Mexico, 

® F<x>t-note, P 58, Ihid. 
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remaining 105 days of the year, they invented a third 
series, consisting of nine additional hieroglyphics, which 
alternating with the two preceding series rendered it 
impossible that the three should coincide twice in the same 
year, or indeed in less than 2,340 days, since 20 x 1 3 x 9 
= 2,340. Thirteen was a mystic number of frequent use 
in their tables. Why they resorted to that of nine on this 
occasion is not so clear. [They (the thirteen hieroglyphics) 
were named ‘ companions ' and ‘ lords of the night ’ and 
were supposed to preside over the night, as the other signs 
(the nine hieroglyphics) did over the day. Thus their 
astrological year was divided into ten months of 1 3 days ; 
there were thirteen years in their indications, each of which 
contained three hundred and sixty-five periods of thirteen 
days, See. It is a curious fact that the number of the 
lunar month of thirteen days contained in a cycle of fifty- 
two years with the intercalation should correspond pre- 
cisely with the number of years in the great Sothic period 
of the Egyptiaij^s. namely 1,461 : a period in which the 
seasons and festivals came round again to the same place 
in the year. The coincidence may be accidental. But a 
people employing periodical series and astrological calcu- 
lations have generally the same meaning in the numbers 
they select and the combinations to which they lead,]"' ^ 

We have to sift carefully the historical facts relating 
to the astronomical system of the Aztecs from the 
author's explanations with which they are blended here. 
The historical facts are ; — 

In order to adjust their solar years of 365 days each 
the Aztecs intercalated thirteen days at the close of every 
cycle of fifty-two years. Their method of representing 
their years in their calendar was by dots and picture-signs. 
One dot denoted one year, two dots denoted two years 
and so on, up to thirteen years, after which the numerical 
dots from one to thirteen were repeated again. The four 


^ Foot-note P. 38, lln i. 
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principal picture-signs apart from the dots to represent 
the years were rabbit ( Tochtli), reed {^Acatl\ flint ( Tecpatl') 
and house (Callz), which were repeated thirteen times in 
the course of their cycle of fifty-two years. Also they 
seem to have had a set of thirteen separate symbols to 
represent the thirteen intercalary days in their cycle. 
The other set of nine symbols seems to have been devised 
to represent the nine weeks of five days each, being the 
difference between four lunar and four solar years. Just 
as the Vedic poets called the intercalary days by the 
name, " Atirdtras^ ‘overnights,’ so the Aztecs, too, 
seem to have called those days ‘ nights ’ and their 
symbols ‘ lords of nights.’ It follows, therefore, that 
the so-called astrological year of 260 days, represented 
by repeating twenty times the set of thirteen symbols, is 
not an ordinary abnormal year of 260 consecutive days, 
but an era of 260 intercalary days, gained in the 
course of twenty times fifty-two years, or i ,040 tropical 
years. As regards the number, 2,340, there can be no 
doubt that it represents the difference in weeks between 
1,040 lunar and 1,040 tropical years. It is well known that 
a lunar year falls short of a tropical y^r by 1 1 J days. 
Hence in the course of 1,040 years the difference will 

amount to - = 1 1,700 days, which are equivalent to 

11700 

= 2,340 weeks of five days each. This must be the 

meaning, if there is any meaning at all, in the numbers 
employed by the Aztecs. In the epoch-making horse-sacri- 
fice, described in both the Black and White Yajurvedas, the 
same numbers play an important part in the arrangement of 
sacrificial animals. In this sacrifice, two hundred and 
sixty wild animals are placed in sets of thirt^n each 
in fte twenty spaces b^ween twenty-one stakes, while 
three hundred and ninety domestic smimals are, as will 
be seen, bound to the stakes themselves. The correspond- 
ence between twenty sets of thirteen sacrificial victims each 
to the twenty sets of thirteen picture-signs each employed 
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by the Aztecs in their astronomical calendar is too plain 
to need pointing out As regards the number, 390, it 
seems to represent the lunar intercalary months, while the 
number, 2,340, of the Mexicans represents the same 
intercalary period in weeks of five days each ; for the 
difference of 11,700 days between 1,040 solar and lunar 

years is exactly equal to 390 months. This leads 

us to the question, whether the sacrificial animals are 
live victims intended to be immolated during the sacrifice, 
or whether they' are picture-signs once used as day or 
month symbols, as in the Aztec calendar ? Almost all 
commentators take all the animals to be real victims, of 
which the domestic animals are required to be slaughtered 
and the wild animals to be released at the close of the 
sacrifice. There are, however, in the list of the wild 
animals, some beasts, such as the lion, tiger, crocodile, 
snake, &c., too fierce and cruel to be captured and kept in 
the spaces between the stakes in the sacrificial hall. In 
his commentary on the Black Yajurveda (V, 5, ii) 
Bhattabhaskara says : — 

w 

“ Some are of the opinion that the lion and other 
beasts which are difficult to capture may be painted on a 
piece of cloth and made use of.” It is, however, probable 
that the Vedic poets framed their calendar by making use 
of the pictures of all familiar animals, whether wild or 
domestic, and that on the day of sacrifice they slaughtered 
such edible animals as were similar to the picture-signs, 
signifying the date, week, month, year and other time- 
divisions of the day. There is reason to believe that the 
names of those animals, whose pictures were once used as 
convenient signs in the absence of writing and decimal 
notation to signify days, weeks, months and other time- 
divisions, were selected in later times by virtue of associ- 
ation as the names of the ecliptic divisions as well as of 
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the constellations. For the very animals, which constitute 
the zodiacal signs of the Chinese as well as of the Aztecs, 
are found to form one of the sets of eleven sacrificial 
victims enumerated in the Krishna Yajurveda. (V, 5, 1 1, 
49). The list‘ of the animals is as follows; — 

^ ^ 

^ Ti|r 4r: 

#IT?I mr: 

(i) “A pig for Indra, the king; (2) a deer for 
Varuna, the king , (3) a white- footed antelope for Yama, 
the king; (4) a gayal for the royal bull; (5) a white 
animal for the royal tiger ; (6) a monkey for the lord of 
the people; (7) a sparrow for the swift eagle; (8) a worm 
for a snake ; (9) a shrieking bird for the kingly moon ; 
(10) the crocodile for the Indus; (ii) the elephant for 
the Himala3^s.” 

In addition to these eleven victims the sacrificer is 
also directed to name another beast to be bound to the 
twelfth sacrificial stake ; — 

?nr*Tpr; 

1% I cTO# iTf if 

II (VI, 6, 4, 17. Krishna Yajus). 

“Then the only stake that has no victim is the 
Upasaya (the twelfth stake lying near the middle stake). 
If the sacrificer were to assign no victim to it, he 
would fall into distress. He should therefore assign to 
it whenever he hates, saying ‘ This is thy victim.' He, 
verily, assigns to it whomever he hates ; if he hates none, 
he should say, "A rat is thy animar.” 

^ Compare the twelfth set of thirteen wild animals enumerated in 
the Vujasaneyt Sanihita^ XX/ F, 29 — 50. 
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The Chinese, as well as the Mexican, series of the 
zodiacal animals is as shown in the following table : — 


Chinese^ 

Mexican^ 

1. 

Rat (Aquarius) 


2. 

Ox 


3. 

Tiger 

Ocelot 

4 

Hare 

Rabbit 

5 

Dragon or Crocodile 

Lizard 

6. 

Serpent 

Serpent 

7. 

Horse 


8 

Sheep 


9 

Monkey 

Monkey 

10 

Hen 

Eagle 

11 

Dog 

Dog 

12 

Pig 



The correspondence between the Vedic sacrificial 
victims and the zodiacal signs of the Chinese and the 
Aztecs is so clear that we are forced to come to the 
conclusion that the beasts enumerated in the Vedas in 
connection with sacrifices are not, as the commentators 
take them to be, real animals slaughtered in the sacrifices, 
nor zodiacal signs representing the ecliptic divisions or the 
constellations, but hieroglyphics intended to represent 
ordinary and special days, weeks, months, years and other 
necessary time divisions. That the zodiacal signs were 
originally intended to signify the divisions of time is 
clearly borne out by history. “ It® is denominated by 
Humboldt the * Zodiac of hunters and shepherds,' and he 
adds that the presence in it of atiger gives it an exclusively 
Asiatic character. It appears never to have been designed 
for astronomical employment From the first it served to 
characterise the divisions of time. The nomenclature 
not only of the hours of the day and of their minutest 
intervals was supplied by it, but of the months of the 

1 and « Encyclopmdta Britamnca, Vol. XXIV, P. 793. 

'* P. 793, Vol. XXIV, Encyclopcrdia Bntannica 
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year, of the years in the oriental sixty-year cycle, 
and of the days in the ‘ little cycle ’ of twelve days! 
Nqr has it yet fall ;n into desuetude. Years ‘ of the 
Rat,’ ‘of the Tiger,’ ‘of the Pig’ still figure in the 
almanacs of Central Asia, Cochin China, and Japan. 
A large detachment of ‘ the cyclical animals’ even found 
its way to the new world. Seven of the twenty days 
constituting the Aztec month bore names evidently bor- 
rowed from those of the Chinese horary signs. The Hare 
(or Rabbit), Monkey, Dog, and Serpent reappeared with- 
out change ; for the Tiger, Crocodile, and Hen, unkno^vn 
in America, the Ocelot, Lizard, and Eagle were substituted 
as analogous. The Aztec calendar dated from the yth 
century ; but the zodiacal tradition embodied by it was 
doubtless much more ancient. Of the Zodiac in its true 
sense of a partitioned belt of the sphere there was no 
aboriginal knowledge on the American Continent. Mexi- 
can acquaintance with the signs related only to their 
secondary function as dies (so to speak) with which to 
stamp recurring intervals of time.” 

It follows, therefore, that the sacrificial beasts arrang- 
ed into sets’ of nine, ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen or 
fif:een each are picture-si^s intended to signify special 
intervals of time. Accordingly the set of eleven sacrificial 
animals, repeated as pointed out in tire third chapter — 
thirty-two or thirty- three times, corresponding to the 352 
or 363 days of the ‘ Cows’ Walk,’ are evidently pictorial 
symbols intended to represent ‘cows’ or the bissextile 
intercalary days arranged into sets of eleven each. 

It is also evident that the 420 sacrifices enumerated 
in the Brahmanas as making up the ‘Cows’ Walk’ of 362 
days must be such as were performed in the course of 
1 ,448 tropical years. According to SSyaria’s statement 
quoted above, it app^rs to be the custom with the Vedic 
poets to call the sacrifices performed on the intercalary 


’ See Samhtta, XXIV, 1-40 
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days from i to lOO by the name, Rdtrisattras or 
Atirdtrasattras (night or overnight sacrifices), and to call 
the period of more than lOO intercalary days by the 
name, Ayana or year. Accordingly, the two Atiratra 
sacrifices must be the sacrifices performed on the last two- 
extra days, after the year of 360 intercalary days was 
over. leaving, therefore, 8 years corresponding to the 
two Atiritras, the rest of the period of the ‘Cows* Walk* 
amounts to 1,440 years, during which 106 Agnishtomas, 
240 Ukthyas, 12 Shodasins, and 60 Shadaha sacrifices 
were performed. Accordingly, the period of one 


Ukthya sacrifice is 
that of Shodasi is 
that of Shadaha is 


W= 6 years; 


240 

1440 

12 


= 120 years ; 


24 years; 

1440 

and that of an Agnishtoma is -jQg- = ^3 years, 

7 months, and 6 days. 


But according to another statement of the ^atapatha 
Brahmana which enumerates 9 Agnishtomas in the course 
of one month of the ‘Cows* Walk,* the same period amounts 
I'^O 

to = 1 3 years and 4 months. Also according to others, 

who counted 1 12 Agnishtomas in the ‘Cows* Walk* of 362 

1448 

days, the period of an Agnishtoma comes to be = 

I2~ years, which is a little less than 13 years. Thus though 

there seems to be some difference in counting the number 
of Agnishtomas, still from the evidence furnished from 
the history of the Mexicans, who divided their cycle of 
52 years into four periods of 13 years each and performed 
their religious rites at each of the four periods, it is clear 
that the Vedic poets, too, performed their Agnishtoma 
sacrifice once in every thirteen years. 
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From the foregoing considerations, it is evident that 
the ‘ Gavam Ayana ’ or * Cows’ Walk ’ of which the Ahma 
sacrifices and the Ratrisattras or Atiratrasattras are 
other varieties, is a period made up of the intercalary 
days and that the sacrifices enumerated as constituting 
it are not, as the mediaeval Vedic commentators take 
them to be, sacrifices performed on as many consecutive 
days as those of any particular ‘Cows’ Walk’ under 
observance, but they are periodic or epoch-making sacri- 
fices performed by different persons at different intervals 
of time as shown above. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Epoch-making Sacrifices. 

From considerations of various kinds of internal and 
external evidence, we have arrived at the conclusion that 
the * Gavam Ayana ’ or ‘ Cows ’ walk ’ is a Vedic era of 
the intercalary days, and that the sacrifices enumer- 
ated in connection with it are sacrifices performed at 
different fixed intervals of time. Ihe description of a 
few of these epoch-making sacrifices, briefly given in some 
cases and minutely in others in the Vedas and the 
Brahmanas, tends to strengthen the same conclusion. The 
Vii^vajit sacrifice is one of the twenty-five sacrifices 
performed on one of the twenty-five intercalary days, 
which according to Asvalayana form a unit of the ‘ Cows' 
Walk.* It seems to have been performed as an epoch- 
making sacrifice on the 250th intercalary day and is thus 
briefly allude:! to both in the Taittirlya and the Tandya 
Brahmana. 

51^ %r ^ JiiiT II 

Tan. Br., XXV, i8, i and 5. 

“ Five times fifty sets of nine, five times fifty sets of 
fifteen, five times fifty sets of seventeen, five times fifty 
sets of twenty-one (made up) the one thousand years of 
the All-creators. There is this verse (about it) ; the All- 
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creators stood of old at a sacrificial session of one thousand 
years aspiring to attain it with Soma pressings. They are 
verily, become that golden bird, called Brahma, which is 
the protector of the world.” 

The passage is obscurely- worded and seems like a 
riddle. Still with the clue supplied by the words * twenty- 
one ’ and ‘ thousand,’ it can be satisfactorily interpreted. 
It has already been pointed out how the Vedic poets 
adopted the Savana year of 360 days for common use 
and d.< 1 justed it with the tropical year by adding 2 1 days 
to every fourth Savana year. It is these 21 days which 
are referred to in the passage. Hence ‘ five times fifty 
sets of twenty-one ’ means 250 sets of 21 intercalary days 
each. Two hundred and fifty sets of twenty-one will make 
one thousand years only when the intercalation of 21 
days is repeated 250 times. So, in this context, the 
phrase * 250 sets of 9 ’ will mean 250 sets of 9 weeks of 5 
days each. Now four lunar years fall short of four tropical 
years by 45 days, which are the equivalent of 9 weeks 
of S days each. Accordingly * 250 sets of 9’ means 250 
intercalary periods of 9 weeks of five days each in the 
course of i,oco years. Similarly, 250 sets of 1 5 days will 
give one thousand years, only when those fifteen days form 
the last of the three sets of fifteen days each, which are 
the difference between four lunar and solar years. Simi- 
larly 250 sets of 17 days will make one thousand years, 
only when each year is made to consist of 361 days as in 
the Jupiter cycle, yielding a difference of 17 days 
between each set of four tropical and four Jupiter’s years. 
Surely, this must be the meaning of the first passage and 
there seems to be no other possible way of explaining it. 
The ‘ golden bird ’ referred to in the second passage is no 
other than the intercalary day, which is called by the 
name ‘ Brahma ’ and * All-creator’. 

The arrangement of luni-solar intercalary days into 
sets of five or fifteen days each is thus referred to in the 
^atapatha Brahmana (XIII, 2, 5, i): — 
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‘‘ Prajapati poured forth the life-sap of the horse 
(asvamedha) ; when poured forth, it went from him. 
Having become five-fold, it entered the year, and they 
(the five parts) became those half-months. He followed 
it up by means of the fifteen-fold (sets of victims,) and 
found it ; and having found it, he took possession of it by 
means of the fifteen-fold ones ; for, indeed, they — to wit, 
the fifteen-fold (sets) — are a symbol of the half-months, 
and when he seizes the fifteen- fold ones, it is the half- 
months the sacrificer thereby takes possession of. Con- 
cerning this, they say, — * But, surely, the year is not taken 
possession of by him who spreads out (performs sacrifice 
for) a year in any other way than by means of the 
seasonal sacrifices. The seasonal sacrifices, doubtless, are 
manifestly the year; and when he seizes the Seasonal 
Victims, he then manifestly takes possession of the year. 
And, assuredly, he who spreads out the year in any 
other way than with the (victims) of the set of eleven 
(stakes) is deprived of his offspring (or subjects) and 
cattle and fails to reach heaven.’ 

The meaning of the above passage is this : — Praja- 
pati is the deified era of the intercalary days. His life- 
sap means the excess of the days of the tropical year over 
the lunar, these days seem to have been arranged first 
into groups of 5 days each and next into divisions of 
fifteen days each. By counting these intercalary periods 
of 5 or I S days, represented by picture signs, ^e sacri- 
ficer can take possession of all the years that have 
elapsed since the commencement of reckoning the years. 
‘ Seizing the Seasonal Victims ’ means identifying the 
picture-sign representing any particular number of inter- 
calary periods- ‘ Spreading out the year ’ means the 
representation of a large number of solar years by a 
limited number of picture signs representing an equally 
limited number of intercalary periods. 


^ Prof Eggeling*s translation. 
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Thus it is clear that the Vi^vajit sacrifice referred to 
in the above passage is a sacrifice performed on the 250th 
intercalary day, completing one thousand years in the era. 
of the Vedic poets. But almost all mediaeval comment- 
ators, not excepting even Jaimini, the author of the 
famous Mimamsa 6astra, or Concordance of the Vedic 
rituals, have been so far misled as to see in the above 
passage an injunction (vid/ii), prescribing a thousand years* 
sacrificial session ; and, perplexed at such an injunction 
which is from their point of view incompatible with the 
short life of man, have discussed the question and arrived 
at a curious conclusion. The summary of the discussion 
and conclusion is as follows : — 

‘‘Is the sacrificial session of a thousand years 
intended for angels or for men, who have lengthened their 
life by means of elixir, or for generations of men of the 
same family ? Or, is it that the life of those who under- 
take such a sacrifice is prolonged ? Or, is it meant to be 
a sacrificial session of four years to be observed by 250 
priests? Or, is the phrase ‘ I,000 years* used in the 
sense of 1,000 months, or of 12,000 nights, or of 1,000 
days ? It is not meant for angels, since they do not 
keep the sacrificial fire at all ; nor for men, since it is 
impossible to prolong life even by means of elixir ; nor for 
a family, since' the heavenly reward for the performance 
is meant only for him who completely performs it from 
the b^inning to the end ; nor is the life of any performer 
of such a sacrifice found prolonged ; nor is it meant to bo 
performed by 250 priests, as the number of priests is not 
to exceed twenty-four ; nor does the interpretation 
of the word ‘ year ' in the sense of a month, as warran- 
ted by the Vedic text — ‘ That which is the month is this 
year,* remove the difficulty, for no man is likely to live 
1,000 months after he has established the sacrificial fire at 
tl^ age of 24 ye3.rs or thereabout j nor is it meant to be 
a session of 12,000 nights, for ‘ twelve nights * is u^ not 
in the sense of a year but in the sense of an ‘ indicator * 
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{jpratima). Hence the eighth, tx. the last suggestion to 
take the year in the sense of a day is the only possible 
interpretation. ‘ Nine ’ and other numbers in the passage 
signify not so many days, but a single day on which so 
many verses of prayer are sung. Hence a year means a 
day, and a thousand years a thousand days.^” 

The conclusion is partly right and partly wrong. It 
is true that the numbers ‘ nine,* etc., do not denote so 
many days, but a single day on which nine, fifteen, 
seventeen, or twenty-one verses are recited, signifying as 
usual the lapse of so many intercalary days. But it is 
not true that the word ‘ year * is used in the sense of a 
day ; but, on the contrary, the word ‘ day * is used in the 
sense of a cyclic year in which a day has been intercala- 
ted. Thus ^ one-day-year * means the fourth year to 
which a day has been added; and ‘ one- month -year * 
signifies the I20th year, to which the 30th intercalary 
day, completing a month, is added, or by the end of 
which thirty intercalary days have accumulated making 
the beginning of the year to fall back by one month. 
Hence * a thousand years* sacrificial session * means the 
performance of the usual sacrifice on the 250th intercalary 
day, which in its turn is recognised from the picture-sign 
in the calendar in use. If this is not the meaning of the 
passat^e in^ question, then where is the- necessity for 
making a cumbersome sentence with exact and whole 
numbers ? The authors of the Vedas and of the Brah- 
manas cannot be believed, even for a moment, to have 
recited without any meaning a fixed number of verses on 
their sacrificial days. They cannot be believed to have 
felt an insensate attraction for the numbers, 250, 9, 15, 
17, and 21 ; nor can the harmonious connection of the 
numbers, as explained above, with the one thousand years 
in question be said to be accidental. Moreover, the above 
passage like many other Vedic passages is not an injunc- 
tion binding upon the Brahmans the observance of a 
thousand years* se sion. The Vedic poets must be 
^ See Sriyana’vS Comimiitai v on Tan Bt XXV, 18, 7. 
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credited with enough common sense to remember that 
man’s life is short, a truth which they have expressed in 
season and out of season. There can, therefore, be no 
doubt that the above passage like other passages describ- 
ing the sacrifices of the ‘ Cows’ Walk,’ refers to the sacri- 
fice performed on the last intercalary day of the one- 
thousandth year. 

It should not, however, be urged that the above passage 
is merely a formula, describing the exact number of inter- 
calary weeks, half-months and days, but not a record 
implying the lapse of i,ooo years; for the sentence that 
“ the All-creators sat of old at a session of i ,Ooo years ” 
refers in the past tense to what had already passed. The 
Satapatha Brahmana also refers to the lapse of i,ooo 
years as follows (X, 4, 4, 1-3) : — 

'' When Prajapati was creating living beings, death, 
that evil, overpowered him. He practised austerities for a 
thousand years, striving to leave evil behind him. Whilst 
he was practising austerities, lights went upwards from 
those hair-pits of his ; and those lights are those stars : as 
many stars as there are, so many hair-pits there are ; and 
as many hair-pits as there are, so many viukurtas there 
are in a (sacrificial performance) of a thousand years. In 
the one- thousandth year, he cleansed himself all through ; 
and he that cleansed all through is this wind which here 
cleanses by blowing ; and that evil which he cleansed all 
through is this body. But what is man that he could 
secure for himself, a (life) of a thousand years? By 
knowledge, assuredly, he who knows secures for himself 
(the benefits of a performance of) a thousand years.'” 

Time is personified as Prajapati here, so that all the 
acts done in the course of 1,000 years can be attributed 
to him as the continued operation of a single man. The 
evil referred to is nothing else than the excess of lunar 
days in a tropical year. The lunar intercalary month is 


' Prof. Eggeling'b Translation 
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even now called ‘ Mala-mdsa^ ‘ dirty month/ and the 
lunar year is cleansed of the accumulated dirt once in 
every cycle of about 32 months. Accordingly the clean- 
sing of Prajapati in his one- thousandth year must 
necessarily imply the adjustment of luni-solar or civil-solar 
years by the addition of the required intercalary months 
or days. It is by knowledge of chronological history that 
one can understand the number of years that have elapsed, 
and the periodical intercalary months that require to be 
added and got rid of. As no man can ‘ live for a 
thousand years/ says the Brahmana, it is impossible to 
continuously sit at a session of 1,000 years. Therefore 
the benefits of the performance of a thousand years' 
session are obtained not by a single man’s continuous 
sitting, either for 1,000 years, or for 1,000 days as the 
followers of Jaimini would have us think, but by know- 
ledge of the one-thousandth year’s sacrifice. 

Like the Visvajit Sacrifice, the Horse-sacifice 
(Asvamedha) minutely described both in the Black and 
White Yajurvedas is also an epoch-making sacrifice 
performed on the 260th intercalary day, corresponding to 
the 1,040th year of the Vedic era. For the performance 
of this sacrifice, twenty-one Yupas, or stakes, are erected 
in a row at a distance of about 10 1 feet from each other 
on the sacrificial ground. On each of the twenty spaces 
between the twenty-one stakes thirteen wild leasts 
dedicated to different deities are placed, aggregating on 
the whole to 260 animals. Three hundred and twenty 
domestic animals are bound in sets of of sixteen 
animals to each of the twenty stakes on both sides of the 
central stake. Twenty-nine beasts are bound to th« central 
stake itself. This is the classification which Mahrdhara 
has adopted in his commentary on the White Yajurveda 
(XXIV, i). Of these 609 animals, the two hundred and 
sixty wild beasts are released at the close of the sacrifice ; 
of the remaining 349 victims, 126 are termed ‘ Chatur- 
masya,’ * quarter-yearly ’ victims ; 22 are called ‘ two 
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eleven decades/ and the other 201 are called Seasonal 
Victims. 

Bhattabhaskara, on the other hand, quotes in his 
commentary on the Taittiriya Brahmana (III, 8, 20) 
two stanzas relating to the number of victims of the 
horse-sacrifice. Unfortunately the last portion of the 
second stanza is found hopelessly corrupt in all the three 
manuscripts procured from three different sources and now 
available in the Mysore Government Oriental Library. 
The two verses are quoted here below, with various read- 
ings as found in the manuscripts. 


^ 15 : 'N'ffIPT: ip:5ir5rfcf!RR I 

<rar5!T:‘ I) 

<ydis^-*K<tr Ir 5Rr 

ii 


Their translation is as follows : — 

“ The horse, the hornless goat, and gayal ; the circum- 
corporal victims (bound round the body of the central 
horse) are ten and three ; there are the eighteen decades 
{180) ; twenty- two are the victims d^icated to the 
AsvinI stars ; there are also eleven normal victims ; likewise 
twenty- two ateormal victims ; the victims dedicated to 
the periods of three months, be it known, are one hundred 
and thirty-five ; there are again the sets of fifteen ; there are 
the domestic and wild animals amounting to three hun- 
dred and ninety and arranged according to the seasons,” 


^ Vyuttar^h. ® Tirvasvinah. * Statha. * The bracketed portion 
<ioes not appear Jn the other two manuscripts. ^ Sarve pancasatiH- 
bavanti pasavosthaikonita vimsatih. 
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Such is the difference between Mahidhara and 
Bhattabhaskara in the classification and arrangement of 
the so-called pasus or sacrificial victims. Following 
Bhaskara's classification, the significance of the 260 wild 
animals and of the 390 domestic animals has already 
been explained. The significance of the other minor 
sub-divisions adopted by him is not so clear. As to the 
349 domestic animals, according to Mahidhara, they seem 
to represent the difference between 1,040 civil years and 
1 ,040 tropical years, arranged into sets of i S days each ; 

for — j^=r 340 i 

Again, with reference to the 201 Seasonal Victims, these 
seem to represent as many seasons, or two-month periods, 
of 58 days, as there are between 1,040 lunar years and 

1,040 solar yea«; for « 


58 


58 


The word * Chaturmasya ' seems to mean a period of 
three months ; for according to the authors of ritualistic 
manuals a sacrificial priest has to perform every year four 
Chaturmasya rites, such as ‘ Vaisvadeva,' ‘ Sakamedha,^ 

‘ Varuriapraghasa/ and ‘ ^unasirfya,' one after another. 
Now the number of luni-solar intercalary months in 1,040 
solar years is 390. Dividing this period into minor 
periods of three months each, we have 390-^3= 130- 
Chaturraasyas. But Mahidhara counts it as 126, while 
Bhattabhaskara makes it 135. 

Now Mahidhara seems to have arrived at these 
numbers not by calculating independently in the way 
I have pointed out, but by simply counting the animals 
enumerated in the White Yajurveda. It is, therefore,, 
clear that these numbers are not those of Mahidhara, but 
of the person or persons who arranged the reading of 
the Veda. Now the interval between the redactor and 
Mahidhara is admitted to be more than a thousand years. 
It is likely that in this long interval of time mistakes,, 
such as reading a few animals of one set along with those 
of the previous set and vice versa, might have been com- 
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mitted. Therefore it is a matter for surprise that, in 
spite of such various sources of error, the numbers deviate 
so slightly from the truth. Now the question that arises 
is whether these numbers are the inventions of a theolo- 
gical brain, a mythological brain, or an astronomical 
brain. Almost all the mediaeval commentators regard 
these numbers as mysterious inventions of a divine author. 
Modern critics seem to look upon them as magical num- 
bers based upon some superstitious ideas. No doubt the 
meaning of words may be missed, sentences may be mis- 
interpreted, and the intentions of ancient authors may be 
so far forgotten as to impute to them ideas which they 
never entertained. All this is possible and it has frequent- 
ly happened in interpreting ancient authors. But numbers 
cannot be misunderstood. They can have only one kind 
of meaning, if they have any meaning at all. That ancient 
authors had some decided meaning in using numbers, can 
admit of no question. Then, if there is any meaning at all, 
as there must be some meaning in the above numbers, 
it can be no other than the signification of intercalary 
days and months as pointed out above. Also there 
can be no doubt whatever that the various sacrificial 
animals were picture-signs indicating days, weeks, months, 
and years. By the repetition and combination of these 
signs, the Vedic poets seem to have kept their calendar 
as we do ours by repetition and combination of numerical 
-signs. On this hypothesis, we can** explain a number of 
Vedic stories which are otherwise inexplicable. The story, 
for example, of Vishnu in the form of a boar diving into 
the sea and bringing back the earth submerged therein 
and spreading it broader,^ seems to allude to the fact of 
the adjustment of some difference between calculated and 
observed lunations both ty adding a few days more to the 
earth, /. e, the third year ’ of a cycle, thereby making it 
broader, and'^alsoby taking back the intercalary day called 
Vishnu of the sea, /. e, the fourth year, to the day denoted 
by the boar sign, instead of postponing it to some remote 
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day. Likewise the story of Vishnu in the form of a fish 
diving into the sea and recovering the stolen Vedas seems 
to allude to the fact of the adjustment of some days, as 
denoted by the syllables of the Veda, by putting the inter- 
calary day on the day, denoted by the fish-sign. Similarly 
the story of Tittiri, or partridge, birds swallowing the Vedas 
disgorged by Yajnyavalkya, seems to allude to the fact of 
adding as many syllables to the Veda as the number of 
days of postponement of the intercalary day to the day 
signified by the partridge sign instead of leaving out those 
days as was done by Yajnyavalkya. The fish and partridge 
appear in the list of sacrificial animals enumerated in the 
Yajurveda ^ Among the Aztecs, too, the days had 
delightful names such as ‘ Sea animal, ' ‘ Small bird,^ 
' Monkey, ' ‘ Rain’ ; not recurring every week, but different 
for the twenty different days of the month. The cardinal 
points were named ‘ Reed,’ ‘ House,’ ‘ Flint, ’ ‘ Rabbit,’ for 
east, west, north, and south. Thus an Aztec might say, 
‘ I am going house on Sea-animal,’ which would merely 
mean that he was starting for the west on Monday”.** 
Mr. Susan Hale, the author of the ^ Story of Mexico ’ from 
which the above passage is quoted, might have rightly 
added, but this would imply a theological or mytho- 
logical legend to those who take the words ‘ house ’ and 
* Sea-animal ’ in their literal sense.” 

The other epoch-making sacrifices are those per- 
formed at the close of nine and ten months. That these 
months are not ordinary months, but such as were made 
up of 270 and 300 intercalary days, corresponding 
to 1,080 and 1,200 solar years, needs no repetitioa 
They are thus referred to in the Rigveda (III, 39, i) : — 

" The praise that is prompted by the heart, and is 
uttered by the reciters of sacred hymns, proceeds to the 


^ See Vdjasaueyi Sanihita, XXIV, I — 26. 
** P. 117, Story of Mexico. 
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presence of the lord, and is his awakener when repeated 
at the sacrifice : be cognizant, Indra, of this praise, which 
is bom for thee. 

‘‘ That praise which is begotten before (the dawn) of 
day is the awakener of Indra, when repeated at the 
(morning) sacrifice : auspicious and clothed in white 
raiment is this our ancient and paternal hymn. 

‘‘ The parent of twins (the dawn) has brought forth 
the twin (Aswins) on this occasion, (in the praise of whom) 
the tip of my tongue remains tremulous : they two, the 
dispersers of darkness, combine, assuming bodies as a 
pair (of twins) at the origin of the day. 

“ A friend, accompanied by the faithful friends who 
had celebrated the nine months’ rite, and tracking the 
cows upon his knees, and in like manner accompanied 
by those ten, who had accomplished the ten months’ rite, 
Indra made manifest the true light of the sun (Satya), 
theretofore dwelling in the darkness (of the cave”). 

‘‘ Indra discovered the sweet milk, secreted in the 
milch-cow, and thereupon, brought forth (from their 
concealment) the herd of cattle having feet and having 
hoofs : munificent in gifts, he held in his right hand that 
which had been hidden in the cavern which was concealed 
in the waters.” 

“ The observers of the nine months’ celebration, those 
of the ten months, pouring out libations, worship Indra 
with hymns : the leaders (of rites), glorifying him, have set 
open the cave (concealing the cattle”). R, V.V, 29, 1 2. 

‘‘ At this sacrifice the stone (set in motion) by the 
hands (of the priests) makes a noise, whereby the nine- 
month-ministrants celebrated the ten months’ worship: 
when Sarama going to the ceremony discovered the cattle, 
and Angiras rendered all the rights effective.” V, 45, 7, 

“ May Surya, lord of seven steeds, arrive : for he has 
a distant goal (to reach) by a tedious route : fleet as 
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a hawk he pounces upon the offered (sacrificial) food : 
ever young and far-seeing, he shines, moving amidst rays 
oflight/^ V,4S,8. 

‘‘ As the wind ruffles the lake on every side, so may 
thy womb be stimulated, and the conception of the 
months come forth ” V, 78, 7. 

“ As the wind, as the wood, as the ocean are agitated, 
so do thou, gestation of ten months, invested with the 
uterine membranes, descend.” 

“ May the boy (Kumara) who has reposed for ten 
months in the bosom of his mother come forth alive, 
unharmed, living, from a living parent” V. 78, 9. 

The three verses (III, 39, 1-3) refer to the fact of 
composing new verses on the intercalary day into whose 
form the partial night and day, the twin pair, have trans- 
formed themselves at the origin of the day. The verse (III, 
39, S) refers to the belief that departed souls live upon 
the moon in the dark-half of the month. Accordingly 
this verse means that Indra, the sun, on the intercalary 
day in company with the departed ancestors,who performed 
the nine months’ rite, as well as with those, who performed 
the ten months’ sacrifice, has appeared in the east drink- 
ing the nectar of the moon on the new moon day of 
the Satya year, thereby making another intercalary day. 
The word ‘ Satya,’ which is synonymous with the word 
‘ Kritayuga,’ is to be noticed here. The phrase ‘ making 
manifest what was dwelling in the darkness of the cave ’ 
is in allusion to the formation of an intercalary day 
from three quarters hidden, as it were, in a cave. The 
phrase — ‘ whereby the- nine months’ ministrants celebra- 
ted the ten months’ rite’ — in verse V, 45, 7 should not 
be considered as implying the presence of the same priests 
on both the occasions ; for it may refer to the priests of 
the same family, or like verse III, 39, S, it may refer to the 
departed ancestors seated in the moon and bringing the 
intercalary day. In verse V, 45, *8, the intercalary day 
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is described as a hawk. The three verses V, 78, 7-9 
are now-a-days usually recited on the occasion of child- 
birth. But there is abundant reason to believe that the 
original intention of the authors of this hymn was not 
such. The boy (Kumara) in the last verse is not a human 
boy, as he might appear to be. It has already been pointed 
out how the three quarter days of three consecutive solar 
years prior to the fourth year of a cycle are termed the 
‘ mutilated boy ’ and the intercalary day itself the develop- 
ed child running away. It is this boy that is referred 
to in the above passage. In the Aitareya Brahmana, the 
whole of the 27th and 29th sections, Chapter 5, Book VI, 
is devoted to the description of this boy. These, like 
many other sections of the Brahmana, appear mystical and 
entirely incomprehensible. But when it is known that 
the Vedic poets calculated the days by the number of the 
syllables of the prayers they composed, and called the 
intercalary day by such names as ‘ prajapati,’ ‘ the boy,’ 

‘ the cow,’ ‘ the golden bird,’ many of the sections of the 
Brahmana become intelligible. These sections refer to 
the recitation by the Hotri priest of the ‘ Nabhanedishtha ’ 
and the Narasamsa hymns: — 

“ They repeat the Silpas (hymns for producing 
wonderful pieces of art). They are such wonder works of 
the gods, and the arts in this world are to be understood 
as an imitation thereof. The gilded cloth spread over 
an elephant, the carriage to which a mule is yoked are 
such a wonder work. This work is understood in this 
world by him who has such a knowledge. The Silpas 
make ready the soul, and imbue it with the knowledge of 
the sacred hymns. By means of them, the Hotri priest 
prepares the soul for the sacrificer. He repeats the 
Nabhanedishtha ' hymn (one of the 5 ilpas). For Nabha- 
nedishlha is the sperm. In -such a way he (the priest) effuses 
the sperm. He praises him (Nabhanedishtha) without 

^ Nabhanedishtha is one of the sons of Manu, from whom the 
Kali era, now of 5,008 years, is counted. 
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mentioning his name. For the semen is like something 
unspeakable, secretly poured forth into the womb. The 
sperm becomes blended. For Prajapati had carnal inter- 
course with his daughter, his sperm was poured forth upon 
the earth (and was mixed with it). This was done for 
making the sperm produce fruit He then repeats the 
Narasamsa : for ^ Narah ' means offspring and * Samsah ^ 

‘ speech \ In this way he (the priest) places speech into 
children (when they are born). Hence children are bom 

endowed with the faculty of speech The Hotri, 

having effused the sacrificer in the shape of sperm 
(symbolically), gives him up to the Maitravaruna priest, 

saying ‘ form his breaths ’ (section 29). The 

Brahmanacchamsi priest repeats the Sukirti hymn 
for the Sukirti is the womb of the gods. He thus causes 
the sacrificer to be born out of the sacrifice, which is the 
womb of the gods. He repeats the Vrishakapi hymn, for 
Vrish§,kapi is the soul In this way he makes the soul of 
the sacrificer. He repeats it with Nyunkha. * The Nyunkha 
is the food. In this he provides him when born with 
food, just as the mother gives breast to her child. That 
hymn is in the Pankti (/.<?. five- fold) metre ; for the man 
consists of five parts — hair, skin, flesh, bones and marrow. 
He prepares the sacrificer just in the same way as man in 
general is prepared. The Brahmanacchamsi, after hav- 
ing created the sacrificer, hands him over to Acchavaka 
(the well-speaking priest) saying, * make a footing for 
im 

Nabhanedishtha is the son of Vaivasvata Manu, from 
whom the era of Kali3mga, now of 5, 008 years, is still being 
counted. The wonderful pieces of art attributed to him 
are no other than the symbolical creation by means of 
the syllables of special Rik verses of the ten months’ old 
child, Prajapati, the lord of the year, the great sacrificer. 

Accordingly,” says Prof. Eggeling in his Introduction to 

^ Nyunkha is here the utterance of the sound ‘1’ sixteen times, 
with three moras and thirteen times with half moras. 
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the S^atapatha Brahmana, ‘*the Stomas (hymn forms) of 
of the single chanted verses composing the hymn of praise 
on the one hand, and the verses and metres of the recited 
litany on the other, are so arranged and explained as to 
make up the different parts of a bird's tx^y. It need 
scarcely be remarked that whilst in the case of the altar 
the task of bringing out at least a rough resemblance to a 
flying bird offered no great difficulties, it is altogether 
beyond the capabilities of vocal performances, such as the 
chant and the recitation of hymns and detached verses. 
But the very fact that this symbolism is only a matter of 
definition and make-believe makes it all the more 
characteristic of the great hold which the Prajapati theory 
had gained upon the sacerdotal mind.”^ Prof. Eggeling 
paid no attention to the calculation, by a set of syllables 
of the great litany, of the days of the ^ Cows' Walk ' 
during which Prajapati is believed to have grown limb 
after limb. As Nabhanedishtha is the inventor of the 
scheme of calculating the year or the growth of Prajapati 
by means of sets of syllables representing intercalary 
days, he is called here the sperm, productive of 
Prajapati, the era. The intercalary day is elsewhere des- 
cribed as a bull marrying its own sisters, mothers and 
daughters, the three quarter days. Similarly Prajapati is 
here described as having married his own daughter, the 
quarter night or day, and produced such offsprings as are 
Naraiamsa, speakable by men ; for the three quarter days 
are, as shown above in the words of the Rigveda and 
Atharvaveda, inexpressible, and only the fourth, ix, the 
intercalary day itself can be expressed by representing it 
by a complete and expressible Syllable. When the 
intercalary days accumulated to the extent ot lo months, 
th^ were regarded not as 300 children, but as a single 
child come out of the womb of the pregnant year at 
the expiration of ten months, during which the five parts 
of the child's body had fully developed. It is this child 


- Vol IV, P. xxvi — xxvii. 
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which is provided by the priests with soul, breath, food, 
and the five parts. It is this child which the well-speaking* 
priest is called upon to extol and keep in a reserved 
place. Thus it is clear that the boy spoken of in the 
verse of the Rigveda is the very child of the Aitareya 
Brahmana. As regards the use of the word, Prajapati^ 
in the sense of the year, the moon, the sun, the cosmic 
sacrificer, and sacrifice itself, the whole of the Satapatha 
Brahmana may be quoted Summarising the various 
meanings, in which the word is used, Prof. Eggeling 
writes in his Introduction to the ^atapatha^ Brahmana 
as follows : — 

Prajapati, who here takes the place of the Purusha, 
the world-man or the all-embracing personality, is offered 
up anew in every sacrifice ; and inasmuch as the very 
dismemberment of the lord of creatures, which took place 
at the archetypal sacrifice, was in itself the creation of the 
universe. So every sacrifice is also a repetition of that 
first creative act Thus the periodic sacrifice is nothing 
else than a micro-cosmic representation of the ever-pro- 
ceeding destructipn and renewal of all cosmic life and 
matter. The theologians of the Brahmanas go, however, 
one important step further by identifying the performer or 
patron of the sacrifice — the sacrificer with Prajapati ; and 
it is this identification which may perhaps, furnish us 
with a clue to the reason why the authors of the Brah- 
manas came to fix upon Prajapati as the name of the 
Supreme Spirit 

** By offering up his own self in sacrifice, Prajapati 
becomes dismembered ; and all those separated limbs and 
faculties of his come to form the universe, — all that exists 
from the gods and Asuras (children of the father, Prajapati) 
down to the worm, the blade of grass and smallest particle 
of inert matter. It requires a new, and ever new, sacrifice 
to build the dismembered lord of creatures up again and 


1 Vol IV, P XV, Ihid. 
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7 ^estore him so as to enable him to offer himself up again 
and again and renew the universe and thus keep up the 
uninterrupted i^evolution of time and matter. The idea 
of the dis 7 nembered Prajdpati^ and of this or that sacri- 
ficial act being required to complete and replenish hhUy 
occurs throughout the lucubrations of the Brahmanas^ 
But in the exposition of the ordinary forms of sacrifice 
this element can hardly be considered as one of vital 
importance, whilst in the Agnichayana it is^ on the cont- 
7 'ary^ the very essence of the whole performance^ 

While Prof. Eggeling has thus comprehended the 
full spirit of the Brahmanas so far as the destruction and 
renewal of matter is concerned, it is surprising to find 
his failure to understand the exact nature of what he calls 
‘ the periodical dismemberment and renewal of Prajapati 
as time.’ What is that period during which he 
remains dismembered again and again? And what is 
the period when his renewal or restoration is cele- 
brated by a sacrificial act? The answer is, as often 
repeated, that he as Father Time, remains disjne^nbered 
for three years and attains restoration in the fourth 
year of every cycle. It follows, therefore, that Prajapati 
is a name of the intercalary day. Hence ten months of 
Prajapati must necessarily mean 300 intercalary days 
equivalent to 1,200 solar years. — 

Like the ten months’ sacrifice, the Agnichayana, or 
the construction of the great fire-altar, is also an epoch- 
making sacrifice. The latter was celebrated on the 360th 
intercalary day, L . the last day of the twelve months’* 
‘ Cows’ Walk.’ The fire-altar is an essential element of 
each Atiratra or intercalary day sacrifice. In a note on 
page 368, in his translation of the Aitareya Brahmana, 
Prof. Haug says : — 

At each Atiratra of the Gavam Ayana, the so-called 
Chayana ceremony takes place. This consists in the con- 
struction of the Uttara Vedi (the northern altar) in the 
shape of an eagle. About 1,440 bricks are required for 
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the Structure, each consecrated with a separate Yajur 
Mantra. This altar represents the universe. A tortoise 
is buried alive under it and a living frog carried round it 
and afterwards turned out The fire kindled on this new 
altar is the Agni Chitya. To him are the oblations of 
flesh and Soma to be given ” 

Of course, Prof. Haug did not know that an Atiratra 
meant an intercalary day. All that he knew from his 
study of the Brahmanas and the Ritualistic manuals was 
that the Gavam Ayana was made up of the Atiratras and 
the Fire-altar was indispensable for the sacrifice performed 
on each of the Atiratras constituting the ‘ Cows’ Walk.’ 
Hence it follows that the Fire-altar constructed on the 
360th day of the ^ Cows’ Walk ’ was not a new thing. But 
it was only made grand in proportion to the magnitude of 
the time it had to represent Prof. Eggeling in his intro- 
duction to the iSatapatha Brahmana says^ : — 

** This performance (of the Agnichayana) assuredly 
belongs to Frajapati, for it is Prajapati he undertakes to 
construct by this performance.” — “ Once^ granted that 
the real purpose of all sacrificial performances is the 
restoration of the dismembered lord of creatures, and the 
reconstruction of all, it cannot be denied that of all 
ceremonial observances, the building of the Fire-altar was 
the one most admirably adopted for this grand symbolic 
performance. The very magnitude of the structure, — 
nay, its practically illimitable extent, coupled with the 
immense number of single objects — mostly bricks of 
various kinds, of which it is composed, cannot but offer 
sufficiently favourable conditions for contriving what might 
fairly pass for a miniature representation of at least the 
visible universe.” — “He® (Prajapati) springs from the Cos- 

1 Vol. IV, P, XVIII, Footnote 1. 

2 P, XIX, Ihtd, 

See P XX and XXI, Eggeling’s Introduction to the Satapatha 
Brail, VoL IV. 
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tnic Waters,^ and hence a lotus leaf is placed at the bottom 
of the Fire-altar to represent the waters and the womb 
from which Agniprajapati and the human sacrificer are 
bom. Prajapati is the sacrifice and the food of the gods ; 
and Soma, the drink of immortality and at the same time 
the moon, is the divine food or offering, the Uttamam 
Havis. Hence Prajapati is Soma.” “ It^ is not, however, 
only with the moon amongst the heavenly luminaries that 
Prajapati is identified, but also with the sun ; for the latter, 
as we have seen, is but one of the three forms of Agni 
and the fire on the great altar is itself the sun ; whilst the 
notion of the sun being fashioned like a bird flying 
through space is not unfamiliar to the poets of the 
Vedic age. As the personified totality of all being, 
Prajapati, however, not only represents the phenomena 
and aspects of space, but also those of time — he is 
Father Time. But, just as in the material process of 
building up the Fire-altar, the infinite dimensions of space 
require to be reduced to finite proportions, so in regard to 
time, the year as the lowest complete revolution of time, 
is taken to Represent the Lord of Creation — he is Father 
Year.” 

The great’ Fire-altar consisting of five chief layers 
is constructed in .the form of a bird, the body of which is 
made in the form of a square measuring liiirty feet on 
each side. After the ground of the body has been 
ploughed, watered, and sown with seeds of all kinds of 
herbs, a square mound, called Uttara Vedi, measuring 
seven feet on each side, is raised in the middle of the 
square body, and the whole of the latter then made level 
with it In the centre of the body thus raised, the priest 
puts a lotus leaf and thereupon a gold plate, which 
hs^ twenty-<xie points carved on it and which the priest 

J Water is a name of the/ourth year of every cycle as among the 

p xXII—KXni, Ibid. 

® See for fuller details Eggeling’s Translation of the Satapntha 
Brahmua^ Vol. Ill, and IV. 
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has been wearing during the time of initiation. On this 
plate a small human figure of gold representing Agni« 
prajapati is then laid with its head towards the east Two 
offering-spoons filled viith ghee and sour curds are then 
placed, one on each side of this figure. Upon this man 
and round it, brick after brick, named variously and 
consecrated with different Yajurvedic formulas is placed^ 
and a circular layer requiring about 1,950 bricks is 
constructed and covered wi h loose soil. Almost similar- 
ly the second, the third, and the fourth layers are built up 
with the same number of bricks and covered with loose 
soil. Thereupon the fifth layer together with some 
special hearths is constructed, using about 3,000 bricks,, 
and is likewise covered with loose soil. It is upon this 
altar and the special hearths built of 10,800 bricks on 
the whole that the sacred fire is kindled. The whole of 
this sacrificial performance is then conducted with as 
much precision as the solution of arithmetical problems. 
The number of prescribed offerings and of the syllables 
of prayers recited are carefully watched over. Any 
commission^ or omission in the sacrificial details is 
made good by special expiatory rites. The whole of the 
fourth Kanda of the Black Yajurveda and a number of 
chapters (XII-XV) of the White Yajurveda are taken up 
with the description of the Fire-altar and the rites con- 
nected with it. It is unnecessary to enter into all those 
details here. It would be enough to know what these 
bricks are meant to represent and what the exact number, 
10,800, means in particular. With reference to the sym- 
bolical meaning of the bricks, the Satapatha Brahmana 
says:— (X, 4, 2, 27). 

‘‘Whenever he laid down an enclosing stone (Parisrits) 
he laid down a night, and along with that fifteen muhur^ 

and along with the muhurtas fifteen eighties(of syllables 

^ The Panchavimsa Brahmana (IX, 3, 11) prescribes the recitation 
ol a Svarasaman in case the Udgatn priests have previously com- 
mitted an excess in their chanting. 
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of the sacred texts). And whenever he laid down a brick 
-with a formula {Yajushmati\ he laid down a day, 
and along with that fifteen muhurtaSy and along with the 
muhurtas fifteen eighties (of syllables).” 

What we have to understand here is the distinction 
which the author of the Brahmana makes between bricks 
in general and bricks with special formulas consecrating 
them. The consecrated bricks, called here Parisrits or 
enclosing stones, are 360 in number, while the bricks in 
general, inclusive of the above, are 10,800. Prof. Eggeling 
says in a note on this passage : — 

“ The number^ of Parisrits by which the great altar 
is enclosed is only 261; but these are usually added to 
those of the other brick-built hearths, viz — the Garhapatya 
(21) and the eight' Dhishnyas (78), — the whole amounting 
to 360 enclosing stones, or one for each day (or night) in 
the year.” 

It is clear, therefore, that the special bricks are 
meant to represent the 360 days, while the bricks in 
general are intended to signify the exact number of the 
muhurtas of the period of these 360 days ; for 360 x 30 
(the number of muhurtas in a day) is equal 10,800, 
which is the number of the bricks composing the altar 
in question. Accordingly the i^atapatha Brahmana says 
(X, 4, 2, 20) : — “ In the year these muhurtas amounted to 
-ten thousand and eight hundred : he (Prajapati) stopped 
at the ten thousand and eight hundred.” It may appear 
from the above passage that these three hundred and 
sixty days are the days of an ordinary civil year and 
that the Vedic poets and the authors of the Brahmanas 
used to perform their ‘ Cows ’ Walk ' sacrifice year after 
year by COTStrUcting such a huge altar. But, as has 
been repeatedly pointed out, these ,days are those pf the 
‘'Cows' Walk' gained by the frequently dismembered 
and restored .Prajtpati at the rate of 7\ muhurtas or 6 


1 P. 354, Vol, IV, ^ata, Br. 
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hours per year, or of one day in every cycle of four years. 
The Aitareya^ Brahmana, however, restricts the number 
of bricks to 1,440 and regards them as gained by 720 
mornings and 720 evenings: “The Agnihotri has to 
perform during the year 720 evening offerings and also 
720 morning offerings, just as many bricks (1,440) marked 
by sacrificial formulas as are required in the Gavam 
Ayana. He, who with such a knowledge brings the 
Agnihotram, has the sacrifice performed with a Sattra 
(sacrificial session) lasting all the year and with Agnichi- 
tya, the hearth constructed at the Chayana ceremony.” 

The year during which the sacrificer is asked to offer 
720 morning offerings and 720 evening offerings can by 
no means be an ordinary year; for no ordinary year of 
360 days consists of 720 mornings and 720 evenings, 
affording thereby an opportunity to perform 1,440 offer- 
ings. These 720 mornings and 720 evenings must 
necessarily be the 720 times six hours falling during the 
day time and another 720 times six hours falling during 
the night time in the period of 1440 years of 365 days 
each. As the day of the Vedic poets began with the 
evening and ended with the next evening, the first year 
of their cycle of four years of 365 ^ days must 
necessarily close at mid-night, the second year in the 
morning, the third year at mid-day, and the fourth year 
in the evening. The Vedic poets seem to have considered 
it improper to allow the partial days to pass by without 
an offering, while each of the 365 complete days had its 
usual offerings, one in the morning and another in the 
evening. So to the two partial days of 6 hours, which 
closed the year at mid-night and in the evening,’ they 
seem to have made two special evening offerings ; and to 
those which brought the year to a close in the morning 
and at mid-day, two special morning offerings, inasmudi 
as no offerings were made at mid-night or at mid-dayl 
Thus in the course of 1,440 years the special morning 


1 V, 28, Aifareya. Br, 
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offerings would amount to 720 and the evening offerings 
also to 720. It is this fact to which the author of the 
Aitareya seems to allude. The sacrificer commemorating 
the ‘Cows' Walk' of 360 days is called upon to make these 
1,440 oiierings and to construct an altar with 1,440 bncks,. 
not because he has any personal experience of all these 
720 morning and 720 evening offerings, but because he 
possesses the knowledge of so many offerings gradually 
made in the past Whoever performed this sacrifice in 
virtue of his knowledge of the number of years that had 
passed by was considered as having observed the sacrifi-^ 
cial session of 360 intercalary days of the ‘ Cows’ Walk ^ 
and as having carried the fire for one intercalary year of 
360 days or 1,440 years. 

I he ‘ Eighties of syllables’ spoken of in the passage 
of the ^atapatha Brahmana quoted above refers to the 
Great Litany, in which every set of eighty syllables is, as 
will be seen, made to represent one day, Le, the intercalary 
day. Accordingly the Great Litany of hymns seems to 
have been so arranged as to consist of 360 sets of eighty 
syllables each, corresponding to the 360 days and 360 
special bricks of the altar of the day. The number of 
bricks as well as the number of the sets of eighty syllables 
each in the Great Litany seem to have been increasing in 
proportion to the increase in the number of intercalary 
days. Accordingly we find a reference in the Satapatha 
Brahmana (X, 4, 3, 19) to an altar constructed of 395 
special bricks: — 

“ All these make three hundred and ninety-five. Of 
these, three hundred and sixty, supplying the place of 
days, are made the means cff gaining the days, they are 
the counterfe.rt of .the days : there are three hundred and 
sixty of them, f >r there are three hundred and sixty days 
in the year. And for the thirty six (additional days) 
which there are, the filling of tte earth (counts as) the 
thirty sixth ; and tw«ity-four therecff, applying the place 
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of half-moons, are made the (means of) gaining the half- 
moons ; they are the counterpart of the half-moons. And 
the remaining twelve, supplying the place of months, they 
are the counterpart of the months. And lest the seasons 
should be wanting, these (bricks) by two and two (taken) 
together, supply the place of seasons ” 

What the passage means is this : — the bricks together 
with the layer of the earth with which they are covered 
amount to 396 in number. Of these, 360 bricks represen- 
ting 360 days go to form the year. Of the remaining 36 
days, 24 days end with half-months. We know that 
the difference between four lunar and four tropical years 
amounts to 45 days, Le, a month and a half Likewise 
the difference between 8 lunar and solar years amounts 
to 90 days or 3 months ; similarly the difference between 
1 2 lunar and solar years amounts to 135 days, or four 
months and a half In other words, in three consecutive 
■cycles of four years each, two cycles end with half- months, 
and one cycle with full months. Accordingly, out of the 
thirty-six cycles corresponding to the thirty-six intercalary 
days, twenty-four cycles end with half-months and 
twelve cycles with full-months. Generalising this fact, 
the author of the Brahmana goes on to say that all these 
bricks, when taken by two and two together, give full 
months, the odd numbers yielding half-months ; in other 
words, every second cycle ends in complete intercalary 
months, the rest ending with half- months. This is what 
the author must necessarily have meant Jn .this passage, if 
lie meant anything at all. But at the suggestion of 
Prof Weber, Prof Eggeling took this passage as a 
-reference to a cycle of six civil-sidereal years with an 
intercalary montii of 36 days added to the sixth civil 
year in order to adjust it with siderial years of 366 days 
'each. I need not say that under this interpretation of the 
‘passage there can be no explanation whatever of ‘ gaining 
the half-moons and months.' What, however, led Prof 
Weber to construe these -and other passages in this ^ay. 
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we shall see later on. Reverting to the question under 
consideration, it is, however, clear that the number of 
special bricks employed to construct an altar, cycle after 
cycle, was increased in proportion to the increase in the 
number of intercalary days. But it is more than probable 
that after the intercalary year was over, the succeeding 
cyclic sacrifices were performed with a fire-altar constructed 
on a small scale ; for it is not possible to construct squares 
•and circles fitted to hold the r^ularly increasing number 
of bricks, both special and general, in the ratio of 
360 to 10,800, This is the ratio of special to general 
bricks that is adopted in the case of the great Fire- 
altar. The geometrical problems connected with 
this Fire-altar must necessarily have given a lot of 
trouble to a number of thinkers of the day in arrang- 
ing the squares and circles, so as to fittingly hold 
the required number of bricks. Hence the succeeding 
sacrifices conducted on a small scale must have appeared 
quite insignificant, when compared with this epoch- 
making sacrifice with its pile of bricks beautifully and 
symmetrically arranged. A desire to perform such a grand 
sacrifice for a second and a third time may have originated 
among a few wealthy persons who alone could afford 
to undertake it. But there was an unavoidable difficulty. 
The epoch which this sacrifice was meant to mark had 
long passed away. The number of intercalary days had 
increased, causing a proportional increase in the number 
of required syllables of the Great Litany. As the number 
of bricks employed to build the altar and' the number of 
verses to be chanted had to correspond somehow or 
other to the number of years and days elapsed, the 
rqjetition of a past sacrifice at a later time was in- 
joxngruous. It was impossible that persons interested in 
undertaking this or a similar grand sacrifice could be so 
fortunate as to see the arrival of another epoch of 1,440 
years. Hence the only alternative left for them was to 
undertake tte same sacrifice as an imitation. The Sata- 

// 
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patha Brahmana (IX, S, i, 62 — 65) records a heated 
discussion as to the propriety of performing the same 
Agnichayana Sacrifice again, and permits its performance 
as an imitation on the authority of oandilyayana. 

“ And, indeed, he who carries about Agni becomes 
pr^nant with all beings and with all the Gods ; and he 
who builds him when he has not been carried about for a 
year kills all beings in the form of an embryo* But, 
surely, he who kills an human embryo is despised, how 
much more then he who kills him (Agni), for he is a God* 

* Let no one become an officiating priest for an (Agni) 
who has not been carried about for a year, ' said Vatsya, 

* lest he should be a participator in the killing of this, a 
god's seed !' ‘ A six-month (Agni) is the last he may build,' 
they say, * for six-month embryos are the last that live 
when born.' If he were to recite the Great Litany on 
one not carried for a year, he should recite (only) the 
eighties of verses ; for something incomplete is (the Agni) 
not carried for a year, and something incomplete are the 
eighties of verses. But, indeed, he would only still further 
pull asunder that (Agni, already) pulled asunder ; and, 
indeed, whether he (Agni) be carried for a year, or not 
carried for a year, he (the Hotri) should recite the whole 
of the Great Litany. Now Sandilyayana was once upon 
a time sojourning in the eastern region. Daiyampati 
said to him, ‘ Sandilyayana, how is Agni to be built ? For, 
indeed, we are loth to carry him for a year, and yet we wish 
to build him.' ^He said, ‘ Let Jmn by all means build him 
(Agni) because he (Agni) has previously been carried for a 
year ; for that (Agni) alone he builds as one that has 
been carried (as a child in the womb). ' ” 


^ “ Sa hovacha — ^kamam vai enam sa chinvTta, 

Ycna pill'd samvatsaram bhritassyat lam hyeva tarn bhritam santaa 
cmute ill. ” 

Prof Eggeling has taken ^yeiia ’ as a relative pronoun qualifying 
‘ him ’ (any sacrificer) , and his translation is . — ‘ Let him by whom he 
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All these passages refer to a heated discussion as to 
whether a great fire-altar, similar to the one constructed on 
the 360th day of the ‘Cows* Walk* in the past may 
be built again, using the same number of bricks, and 
reciting the same number of verses of the Great Litany. 
Vatsya, one of the teachers, holds that unless Agni has 
again been carried about for a year, has again 
attained 360 days equivalent to 1,440 years, he cannot 
be built in the same fashion ; for it would be bringing 
out the child before it was fully developed and thereby 
committing infanticide. It is necessary, the same teacher 
continues, to allow Agni to grow at least for six months 
(720 years), for a child bom after six months can live. 
In this case, the bricks and the sets of eighty syllables 
should, however, be so arranged as to correspond with the 
age of Agni. But, on the other hand, Sandilyayana holds 
that the same child, Agni, that has once been carried about 
for a year and built on its 360th day may be rebuilt as an 
imitation of past performance ; for it is no sin to build the 
one that has already been built and observe all the details 
of the rite in connection therewith. It is this opinion of 
Sandilyayana that seems to have been followed by almost 
all the Brahmans of the time and to have led to the 
constmction of this Great Fire-altar again and again, a. 
number of times at the will and pleasure of any sacrificer 
This meaningless repetition of what was once performed 
as an epoch-making sacrifice must have certainly made it 
lose all its significance and assume the lifeless form which 

has been carried for a year build him (Agni).' According to this 
rendering, Sandilyayana's answer would not meet the question at all ; 
for the question was whether a priest who had not carried Agni for a 
year would be justified in building it, as if it had been carried for a 
year ? But if we take yeti a in the sense ‘ because/ then the answer 
would be just what the questioner expected from Sandilyayana ^ The 
expected answer was permission to build Agni of one year’s age 
without carrying it for a year. According to Sayana this reply is not 
intended to restrict the building of the fire-altar to one who carried 
the fire for a full year, but only to discountenance the building in the 
case of one who has carried it for a few days. — See Note 4, P. 273. 
Vol. IV. Satapaiha Bnih,, Eggeling’s translation. 
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it now has. Nay, ^andilyayana’s opinion seems to have 
been followed in the case of all other epoch-making sacri- 
fices recorded in the Vedas, with the consequence that 
like the Agnichayana they, too, have lost their signific- 
ance and become a mass of mechanical ceremonial 
operations. It is this meaningless repetition of past 
sacrifices that has made the mediaeval commentators 
to look upon them as rites to be observed at all 
costs by the Twice-born class without caring to inquire 
into their meaning. It is owing to this repetition, 
that a number of acts and words have entirely lost their 
original meaning. The command to carry about the child 
Agni, for example, which originally prescribed the 
counting of the age of Agni in terms of intercalary days 
was construed to mean the carrying about the fire in a 
fire-pan suspended in a sling from his own neck by an 
intending sacrificer for at least part of each day during 
a fixed number of days. Likewise the words, ‘ Gavam 
Ayana,' ‘ Cows’ Walk ’ and others have, as I already 
pointed out, become dead names, rendering the ideas con- 
nected with them fantastic and unintelligible. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Stringrs of Years 

Apart from the epoch-making sacrifices, in the for- 
mulas, of which the Vedic poets have ineffaceably preserved 
a record of the years they counted from the time of Manu, 
there are also other schemes invented by them for the 
purpose of easily finding out the number of years elapsed 
since the commencement of their reckoning. These are 
certain hymns which, either by the words or formulas 
they contain or by the number of syllables in their verses, 
are meant to denote the number of intercalary days or of 
the cycles of four years, each counted from the beginning. 
These hymns must, therefore, have been receiving addi- 
tions of formuks upon formulas or verres upon verses in 
proportion to the increase in the number of intercalary 
days. These h3nnns are: (i) the MahSvrata S 3 .man, (2) 
the Vasordhara, (3) the Satarudriya, and (4) the Maha- 
duktha. Of these, the Mahavrata Samcin ocnisists of a 
number of Rik verses set to a musical chant for recitation 
by Sama-singers on the last day of sacrifices. The 
arrangement erf” the verses and their recitation are so 
made as to represent the growth of the bird-like Agni- 
prajapati, limb after limb and organ after organ, into a 
child of 360 intercalary days and upwards. In Note 
5, p. 282, Vol. IV of the Satapatha Brahmana, Prof. 
Reeling says : — 

“ The central feature of the Mahavrata consists in 
the chanting at the mid-day service — as the Hotri’s 
Prishtha Stotra — of the so-called Mahavrata-samaa It 
consists of five different parts which, like those of which 
the Mahad Uktham, recited after it, is composed, — are 
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considered as representing different parts of Agnipraja- 
pati’s body, Le. i. Gayatra-Saman, representing the head ; 
2. Rathantara-Saman, representing the right wing ; 3. Bri- 
hat-Saman, the left wing ; Bhadra-Saman, the tail. The 
chanting is followed by certain ceremonies — buckling 
armour on a nobleman, driving in a sun-wise direction 
round the sacrificial ground, shooting arrows at two ox- 
hides, beating of drums, &c— apparently symbolising the 
driving off of evil spirits from the sacrifice, or a combat 
for the possession of (the light of) the sun,” Again in 
Note 2, p. 288 of the same volume, he says : — “ According 
to the ritual symbolism, these preliminary Samans are 
intended to supply the newly completed Prajapati with 
hair (feathers) and nails; but the performance would 
rather seem to be a solemn mode of doing homage to the 
different parts of the bird-like altar and the sacrificial 
ground.” The recitation is ‘‘ performed in the following 
order: (i) near the head of the altar, he sings the Prapa, 

‘ breath,’ (Samaveda, VoL II, p. 436); (2) near the tail 
the Apana, 'downward-breathing’, (II, p. 437) ; (3) and (4) 
near the right and left wing, the two Vratapakshau 
(II, p. 438); (S) near the left arm-pit the Prajapati-hridaya, 

‘ heart of Prajapati ’, (II, p. 499) ; (6) near the Chatwala or 
pit, the Vasishthanihava ( Vol. V, p. 602) ; (7) near the 
Agnidhra hearth the Satrasyarddhi ' success of the sacri- 
ficial session’, (II, p. 465) ; (8) and (9) in front and behind 
the Havirdhana carts, the sloka and anusloka (I, pp. 
887-9); (10) towards the Marjaliya, the Yama (II, 
^461); ( 1 1) and (13) in front and behind the Sadas, the 
Ayus, and Navastobha (II, pp. 450 t45i); (13) in front 
of the Garhapatya the Risyasya Saman (II, p. 324) ” 

Thus it is plain that the purpose of Sama-singing 
was merely to represent the growth of the bird-like 
Prajapati, while mechanical calculation was made by 
special verses of the Rigveda and the Yajurveda. Hence 
we may leave out the Mahavrata Saman and take into 
consideration the other thiee Litanies. 
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The ‘Vasordhara/ * or ^shower of wealth^ consists 
of 401 formulas repeated on the occasion of anointing a 
king during the performance of sacrifices. In Note 4, 
p. 213, VoL IV ^atapatha Brahmana, Prof. Eggeling 
says : — It is the consecration ceremony, in which the 
King is sprinkled with sacred water, or, so to speak, 
anointed. The ‘ Vasordhara,’ or ‘ shower of wealth,' 
consisting of an uninterrupted series of 401 libations to 
Agni (through which all the powers of the god are to be 
secured to the sacrificer), is intended as the equivalent of 
that ceremony for the consecration of Agni as king ; 
and, indeed, as a kind of superior consecration ceremony 
for the royal sacrificer himself, more potent than the 
Rajasuya and Vajapeya" The word, ‘ Vasu,' is here 
used in the sense of both ‘ wealth ' and * fire.' The 
Satapatha Brahmana (IX, 3, 2, 2) says, “ The whole Agni 
has now been completed, and he is here the Vasu ( good 
one) : to that Vasu the gods offered this shower, whence 
he is called ‘ shower of wealth' ; and in like* manner, 
the sacrificer offers to him this shower and gratifies 
hini thereby." Agni and wealth are, as already shovtn, 
two of the many names of the intercalary day. 
Hence ‘ shower of wealth ' must necessarily mean series 
of intercalary days counted in terms of libations. It 
seems likely that in ancient India it was the custom to 
instal or consecrate a king or patriarch once at the close 
of every cycle of four years. Accordingly, the generation 
of a new fire as the heavenly lord of creatures, the instal- 
lation of the king as the chief priest and lord of the 
people, and commemoration of the birth of a new 
cycle, seem to be the three-fold object of this Litany. 
Hence by the number of formulas, which it has 
received into itself, cycle after cycle, this Litany seems to 
have been intended to signify the number of days of 
Agniprajapati, the number of chief priests, and the 


^Krishna Yam, IV, 7. and Tim, XVII, 81—85, and 
XXXIX, 7 
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number of cycles that had elapsed. It is, therefore, clear 
that the four hundred and one formulas, of which this 
Litany consists, are equivalent to 4 X 401 = 1,604 years. 

The ^atapatha Brahmapa (IX, 3, 3, 18) says : — 


^ 'T^ar 3flf3r 
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“ How does the ‘ wealth-shower ’ of his obtain this 
year, and Agni ? How does it correspond to the year„ 
to Agni ? Well, this shower of wealth consists of three 
hundred and sixty, and of other six, and of thirty-five. 
Now, the three hundred and sixty which there are, — 
so many being the days in the year, — thereby it obtains 
the days of the year. And what six there are, — the 
seasons being six in number — thereby it obtains the 
nights of the seasons. Thus it obtains the days and 
nights of the year. And what thirty-five there are, they 
are the thirteenth month ; and that is the body.” 


The word * year ' in the above passage should not be 
mistaken for an ordinary y^r. It is, as often pointed 
out, the year of 401 intercalary days of the ‘ Cows* Walk *‘ 
forming the age of the child, Agniprajapati. As all 
ancient nations regarded the last five or six days of the 
tropical year as evil days, the author calls the six inter- 
calary days over and above the intercalary year by the name 
‘ nights*, and adds them to the intercalary year also to* 
make it consist of 366 days, corresponding to the fourth 
year of 366 days of every cycle. He regards the extra 
thirty-five intercalary days as constituting a thirteenth 
month of the intercalary year. All that is implied by 
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the enigmatical explanation of the author is that by the 
time the Litany of the ‘ shower of wealth ' was completed, 
there had elapsed 401 cycles, or 1,604 tropical years. 

Like the Vasordhara, the Satarudrxya also is used 
for the purpose of recording the number of intercalary 
days since elapsed.^ “ This solemn and awful ceremony,’^ 
says Prof. Eggeling, “ consists of 425 oblations to Rudra, 
representative of the fearful aspects of life and nature^ 
accompanied by appropriate formulas addressed to the 
various forms of the terrible god and his associates, with 
a view to appeasing their wrath. These formulas make 
up a complete Kanda (XVI) of the Vajasaneyi Samhita, 
and constitute a special Upanishad.” Ablutions of gods 
are now usually performed reciting the formulas of this 
Satarudriya hymn with the intention of averting evil and 
lengthening life. R^jarding the significance of the 6at- 
arudriya, the^atapatha Brahmana (IX, i, i, 43) says: — 

f If ^ 

^TTR 

^ Hwm u 

“ How does this ^atarudriya of his attain to (con- 
formity with) the year, and Agni ? How does it corres- 
pond to the year, to Agni ? Well, this Satarudnya includes 
three hundred and sixty (formulas); and (other) thirty, 
and thirty-five. Now as to the three hundred and sixty 
whidi there are, so many are the days in the year ; there- 
by it obtains the days in the year. And as to the thirty 
^formulas) which there are, they are the thirty nights of 
the month : thereby it obtains the nights of the month : 

^ P. 150, VoL IV, Saia. Biah , Eggehng’s translation. 
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thus it obtains both the days and nights of the year. 
And as to the thirty-five (formulas) which there are, they 
are the thirteenth month, (Agnf s) self.” 

The enigmatical explanation of the number, 425 of 
Satarudrfya is so similar to that of the number, 401 of 
the Vasordhara that there is no doubt that the purpose 
which the 6atarudrlya is intended to serve is the same as 
that which the Vasordhara is meant to fulfil. The only 
difference between these two hymns is that, while the 
Vasordhara consists of 401 formulas, corresponding to 
401 days, the iSatarudrIya contains 425 formulas signi- 
fying 425 days. Of the three groups into which the 
number, 425, is divided, it is really difficult to find out 
why the author calls the second group a month of 30 
nights, and the third a thirteenth month of 35 days. 
Misled by the words ‘ year," and ‘ thirteenth month" occur- 
ring in this and other passages. Prof Weber took them as 
referring to a cycle of six civil-sidereal years. ^ Now, a civil 
year consists of 360 days and a sidereal year, of 366 days. 
Accordingly six civil years fall short of six sidereal years 
by 36 days. It is these thirty six days which, in the 
opinion of Prof Weber, the author of the Satapatha 
Brahmana took as constituting the thirteenth month, 
intercalated in every sixth civil year in order to adjust the 
civil with the sidereal years. But according to the text 
the thirteenth month is made to consist of 35 instead of 
36 days. Prof Weber passed over this difficulty by 
pointing out another passage in which a thirteenth month 
of 36 days is referred to. That passage is as follows — 

“ But indeed, that Fire-altar also is the year,— the 
nights are its enclosing stones, and there are three 
hundred and sixty of these, because there are three 
hundred and sixty nights in the year ; and the days are 
its Yajushmatl bricks, for there are three hundred and 
sixty of these, and three hundred and sixty days in the 

1 See Prof. Eggeling’s Note 1, p. 167, Vol. IV, Sata Br<ih 
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year; and those thirty six bricks which are over are the 
thirteenth month, the body (of the year and the altar), 
the half months and months, — (there being) twenty-four 
Jialf months and twelve months.” ‘ 

Evidently, this passage refers to a Fire-altar made up 
of 756 bricks, of which 720 were taken to represent the 
seven hundred and twenty days and nights of the inter- 
calary year and the remaining thirty-six bricks were 
regarded as representing thirty-six extra intercalary days. 
I have already pointed out, how out of the thirty-six 
cycles of four years each, corresponding to 36 intercalary 
days, twenty four cycles end with halves of luni-solar 
intercalary months, and twelve cycles with full months. 
Neglecting to consider this irpportant fact, Prof. Weber 
confined his attention to what he just wanted, a thirteenth 
month of 36 days, implying thereby that the author of 
the Sathapatha Brahmana, who was driven to the expedi- 
ent of counting the * filling of the earth as the thirty-sixth 
day' (in ^at Br. X, 4, 3, 19, quoted in the previous 
Chapter) so far forgot his simple arithmetic in this case 
as to count only 35 instead of 36 days in the thir- 
teenth month. But the undeniable fact is that the 
author or rather the authors of the 6atapatha Brah- 
mana were periodically counting the ever-increasing 
number of the intercalary days by the number of 
bricks of* their Fire-altars, arranged in some suitable 
ratio, or by their hymnal formulas or syllables adjusted to 
the day. Thus, when the number of days was only 
360, the number of special bricks was also 360, as in 
the Great Fire-altar; when it was 395 or 396, the special 
brides were also of the same number ; when it amounted 
to 401, the formulas corresponding to them were also of 
the same number as in the Vasordhara hymn ; and when 
it increased to 425, the formulas were also increased to 
the same number as in the ^atarudriya. There may be 

^ Satapatha Brah , X, 5, 4, 10, Eggeling’s translation. 
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some doubt as to why the total number of formulas was 
divided into several groups and why these were called by 
different names. Still there can be no doubt whatever 
regarding the broad fact that it is the number of 
intercalary days which the progressive number of bricks 
or of the hymnal formulas is meant to represent It is^ 
therefore, clear that the ^atarudrlya is a hymnal string 
of 425 cycles, or 1,700 tropical years that had elapsed 
since the commencement of the Vedic era. 

While the Vasordhara and ^atarudrlya hymns are 
thus intended to signify the lapse of as many cycles as 
the number of formulas they contain, the Mahad Uktkay 
or the Great Litany is meant to serve the double purpose 
of offering homage to the different parts of Agnipraja- 
pati or the God of Era, and of signifying the passing 
away of as many cycles as the sets of eighty syllables 
each, contained in the Litany. ‘‘ The Great Litany,” 
says Prof. Eggeling, b^ins with seven sets of hymns, 
and verses meant symbolically to represent certain parts 
of Agniprajapati's bird-shaped body which the ceremony (of 
the Fire-altar) is intended to reconstruct, viz., the trunk, 
neck, head, roots (sinews) of the wings, and right and left 
wings, and the tail, between each two of which the so- 
called Sudadohas verse (Rigveda VIII, 69, 3) meant to 
represent the vital air pervading the body is inserted, as 
it also is between (and before) the succeeding parts. In 
the first place there follow three eighties of triplets (or, 3 
sets of 240 verses each) in the Gayatri, Brihati, and 
Ushnih metres respectively. Then comes the Vasa hymn 
representing the belly, and finally a course of recitations 
(beginning with Hymn VIII, 40) forming the thighs.”^ 

Regarding the function of the Great Litany as a 
recorder of the years, the ^atapatha Brahmana says — 

* Note 1, p. 112, Vol. IV, Safa, Bralt,, Eggeling’s tianslation. 
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“ How does this 6ataradrl37a of his attain to (conformity 
with) the Great Litany? How does it correspond to 
the Great Litany?' Well, those twenty-five formulas 
which there are on both sides of the eighties, they are 
the twenty-five-foJd body ; and where the body (of the 
altar-bird) is, that (includes) the head, and the wings and 
tail. And what eighties (of formulas) there are (in the 
Satarudriya) thereby indeed the (corresponding) eighties 
(of the Mahad Liktkd) are obtained, for by eighties the 
Great Litany is recited. And what there is (in the 
6atarudrlya) after the eighths that is for him the same 
as what there, in the Great Litany, is after the eighties ; 
and in this way this Satrudriya of his attains to (con- 
fcTOifty with) the Great Litany ; in this way it corresponds 
to the Great Litany”* 

The wording of the passage is as enigmatical as the 
doctrine it is meant to convey is mystical. The 
question which the author puts at the outset with the inten- 
tion of explaining it in the succeeding sentences is 
whether the number recorded in the SatarudrTya is the 
same as that recorded in the Great Litany. In reply to 
this qxi^tion the author seems to say that the correspon- 
dence is not in the total number, but in the arrangement 
of the formulas of the ^atarudrlya on the one hand, and 
of the verses of the Great Litany on the other, so as to 
form the body of the bird-like AgniprajapatL Just as 
the different sets of verses of the Great Litany are so 

1 Sata, Brah, IX, 1, 1, 44. 

^ Compare Sata. Brah.^ IX, 3, 3, 19, where the Great Litany is com- 
pared with the Vasordhara. 
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arranged as to form the head, trunk, wings, and tail of 
the bird-like body, so the formulas can be arranged by 
sets of twenty five each to form the same body. Just as 
a formula forms a unit in the ^atarudriya, so a set of 
eighty syllables forms a unit in the Great Litany. 

From this it is clear that each set of eighty syllables 
of the Great Litany represents an intercalary day. So if 
we find out the total number of syllables contained the 
Great Litany, we can determine the total number of the 
intercalary days, which the poets counted from the com- 
mencement of their era. Regarding the number of syl- 
lables in the Litany, Prof. Eggeling says : — “ The Great 
Litany consists of numerous hymns, and detached verses 
and prose formulas ; the whole matter recited being stated 
to amount to as many syllables as would make up a 
thousand Brihati verses (of thirty-six syllables each) — ^ 
or 36,000 syllables in all. From an analysis I have made 
of the Mahad Uktha (or Brihad Uktha, as it is also- 
called) as contained in MS. Ind Off. 1,729 D., I find it 
very difficult to check the accuracy of this statement ; my 
own calculation yielding somewhere about 37,200 syl- 
lables. By leaving out of account the prose formulas as 
well as certain repetitions, this gross amount mighty how- 
ever, be reduced to something approximating the stated 
number of syllables; and indeed, the calculation was 
probably not meant to be a strictly accurate one.” ^ 

Now we know for certain that the chief function 
of the Great Litany was to measure the number of inter- 
calary days. It is, therefore, likely that after growing in 
bulk to the extent of 36,000 syllables, corresponding to 

^^5 — 450 cycles of four years each, it might have 

received additions in the form of detached verses and 
prose formulas consisting of about 1,200 syllables equiva- 
lent to = 1 5 cycles more. Accordingly, the total 

oO 


^ Note 3, p 110, Vol. IV, Sata, Brah., Eggehng’s translation. 
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number of cycles recorded in the Great Litany amounts 
to 465, corresponding to 465 x 4 = 1,860 years. 

We arrive at almost the same number from con- 
sideration of other collateral evidence. We are told 
in the Krishna Yajurveda^ and the Aitareya Brahmana 
that the same * Cows ’ (intercalary days) which sat at a 
sacrificial session of ten months or 300 days continued 
their sitting for another two months more and rose after 
securing all the seasons at the close of the (intercalary) 
year. Besides thus indirectly enumerating 360 inter- 
calary days, the Krishna Yajurveda® regularly counts 49 
Atiratras, and the Brahmanas* fifty-one more in addition. 
We know from Sayana’s* statement, quoted above, that a 
sacrificial session consisting of more than a hundred days 
is called by the name ' Ayana,’ ‘ year ’ or ‘ walk,' and that 
below one hundred days it is termed ‘ Ratrisattra ' or 
' Atiratra-Sattra,' ' night-session.’ Hence it follows that 
after the close of one year of intercalary days, the Vedic 
poets began to count the subsequent cyclic days by 
the name, ‘ Atiratra.’ It is, therefore, clear that towards 
the close of the Brahmanic period, the number of inter- 
calary days counted from a certain starting-point amounted 
to 460, a number which is only less by five than 
the number found out by calculating the syllables of the 
Great Litany. 

Another convincing evidence establishing the same 
fact is the traditional account of Manvantaras and Yugas 
that had passed by. The traditional information about 
the number of Manvantaras and Yugas that had elapsed 
is thus recorded by Aiyabhata in his famous astrono- 
mical treatise known as Aryabhatiya : — 

^ See Chapter III, above. 

Kdmia Vn, 1 to Kcimhi VII, 4, 7. 

® Stifa Brah.j XI, 5, 5, 2. 

* See Chapter III, above. 
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A day of Brahma is equal to fourteen Manus ; the 
number of Yugas in each Manu (period) or Manvantara 
IS seventy- two. From the commencement of the Kalpa 
to the Thursday^ of (Yudhishthira), the descendant 
of Bharata, there had elapsed six Manus, twenty-seven 
Yugas, and three quarters of a Yuga.”* 

Six Manus at the rate of 72 Yugas for each Manu 
are equivalent to 6x72 = 432 Yugas. Adding to these 
the number of 27I Yugas of the seventh Manvantara, 
we arrive at the total number of 45 9f Yugas. Almost 
all commentators are unanimous in stating that the 
seventy- two Yugas which go to form a Manvantara are 
seventy-two times four Yugas, called Krita, Treta, Dvapara, 
and Kali. From the passage of the BhagavatT Sutra quoted 
above, we know that Kali3njga is the name of the first 
year, Dvaparayuga of the second, Tretayuga of the 
third, and Kritayuga of the fourth, and so on in every 
cycle of four years. Accordingly it is clear that the 
word ‘ Yuga ' was sometimes used in the sense of a year 
and sometimes in the sense of_a set of four years. In the 
traditional statement, which Aryabhata has memorised, 
it seems to have been used in the latter sense. Accord- 
ingly the 45 9f Yugas mean 45 9f cycles of four years 
each, which is nearly the same as the 460 cycles or 
intercalary days recorded in the Vedas. 

Now the question that arises is how the later Indian 
astronomers and other writers came to mistake the simple 
cycle of four years for a huge cycle of 12,000 divine years 
equivalent to 4,320,000 human years. But before going 
on to consider this question, it is, however, necessary to 
know why and when the system of counting the yeajs by 


^ The commentator adds: “ That Thursday on which Yudhishthira, 
the son of Pandu of the dynasty of Bharata, went up to heaven ” 

2 Verse 3^_Ghattkapada^ Aryahhativa edited by Dr. H. Kern, 1874. 
According to Aryabhata’s own convention, the letter, dha=14 ; sa= 
70 , kha=2 ; ga=3 ; cha==6 ; chha=7 ; na=20. Hence skha in the 
above verse=:72 ; and chhna=27. 
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cyclic sacrificial days came to a stop. Owing to 
the over-calculation of about 1 2 minutes in every tropical 
year, the error seems to have accumulated to the extent 
of about fifteen days in the course of about 1,860 years, 
causing thereby the seasons and solstices to fall back by 
the same number of days in the year. To this effect 
there are a few passages in the Satapatha Brahmana 
(XI, 5,5, 6-7):- 

“ They entered upon a sacrificial session of a hundred 
Atiratras ; and, having thereby repelled the Asuras and 
darkness and all evil, they found the way to the world 
of heaven. In their first fifty days, the night hymns 
reached into the day and the day hymns into the night. 
They spoke, ‘ Verily, we have got into confusion and 
Jcnow not what to do: come let us resort to Father 
Prajapati.' Having come to Father Prajapati, they spoke 
(the verses), ‘ Our night hymns are (chanted) in day time, 
and those of the day at night : O sage, being learned and 
wise, teach thou us who are ignorant (how to perform) 
the sacrifices.’ He then recited to them as follows : — ‘ A 
stronger pursuing, has, as it were, driven a great snake 
from its own place, the lake; therefore the sacrificial 
session is not carried through.’ ” 

As already pointed out, it is a custom among the 
Hindus to regard the days from summer to winter 
solstice as nights and those from winter to summer 
solstice as days. Accordingly ‘ the passing of the night 
Jhymns into the days and of the day hymns into the 
night’ seems to refer to the earlier appearance of solstices, 
with the consequence that those hymns which were usually 
recited during the interval from the summer to the winter 
solstice or from the winter to the summer solstice came to 
be recited for some days during the opposite interval. It is 
this confusion which is referred to in the above passage. 

The driving of a great snake from its own place ’ seems 
to refer to the precession of the summer solstice a few 
degrees in the constellation of A^lesha, which is called by 
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the name, ‘ Snake/ To get rid of this confusion persistent 
attempts seem to have been made to determine the days 
of the winter and summer solstices exactly and to reform 
the calendar. A new system of calendar, based upon a 
cycle of five sidereal years of 366 days each with the 
intercalation of two lunar months, as described in the 
Veddnga Jyotisha, seems to have been promulgated. 
The position of the solstitial colure is thus described in 
the Jyotisha: — “ The sun and the moon turn towards the 
north at the beginning of Sravishtha ; but the sun turns 
towards the south in the middle of the constellation,, 
over which the serpents preside ; and this (the turning 
towards the north and towards the south) always (happens) 
in (the month of) Magha and ^ravana.” 

On this statement. Prof. Archdeacon Pratt has made 
the following observation : — “ If we take the first star e in 
Dolphin and the opposite star z in Hydra's head to be 
the solstitial points, the precessional motion will only be 
about 40 more than the above, and the date will be 
B.C. 1229 or late in the thirteenth century. But is not in 
middle of Hydra's head ; it is about 20' east of it ; and 
therefore I have no doubt the lunar mansion, and not the 
constellation, is what the Jyotisha refers to, and the early 
part of the 1 2th century is the correct result” ^ 

As this astronomical treatise pre-supposes the whole 
of the Vedic literature, consisting of the Rigveda,. 
the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, the Atharvaveda, and 
the Brahmanas, it follows that that literature had 
already taken a permanent shape prior to the 12th 
century B.C. In other words, the number of 460 or 
465 cycles of four years each, recorded up to the end 
of the Brahmanas, were an accomplished fact before the 
cycle of sidereal years of the Vedanga Jyotisha was pro- 
mulgated. Accordingly, allowing an interval of about 60 
or 40 years between the Vedanga Jyotisha of the I2th 

1 See Max Muller’s, Preface, Rigvcda, Vol IV, P. XXVII. 
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century B.C. and the close of the Brahmanic literature 
with its 460 or 465 cyclic days, we arrive at 3101 B.C. as 
the commencement of the Vedic era. Strange to say, it 
is the same as the Kali era, now of 5,008 years. But it is 
surprising to observe the scruples felt quite needlessly by 
almost all Western scholars in accepting the conclusions 
arrived at by the consideration of the datum furnished by 
the Jyotisha. Prof. Max Muller regards the statement of 
the Jyotisha as an isolated passage, written about the 
third century B.C and carrying no weight whatever with 
it “ The most important point,” says he, “ however, is 
this that the passage which, according to Colebrooke, 
contains the statement of the solstitial points, such as they 
were according to him, in the fourteenth century, does not 
occur in the Mantras, the age of which is certainly anterior 
to the tenth century B.C, nor in the Brahmanas and the 
Sutras, but in a treatise, the Jyotisha, which no scholar 
would place higher than the third century B.C, It is not 
my wish to invalidate the conclusions that have been 
drawn from the recorded observation of the colures. But 
I feel bound to remark that, unless there was the internal 
evidence that the Vedic hymns reached back to that 
remote antiquity, this passage in the Jyotisha would by 
itself carry no weight whatever. First, it might be per- 
fectly true that such an observation was really made as 
recorded in the Jyotisha ; but where is there the slightest 
hint that at the same time a single Vedic hymn had been 
in existence, or, as has been asserted with greater boldness 
than discretion, that a collection of the Vedic hymns was 
completed ^ 

The passage of the Vedanga Jyotisha about the 
position of solstitial colure is not so isolated as Prof. 
Max Muller would have us to believe; nor is it true 
that it does not occur in the Sutras; for it not only 
actually occurs in prose form in Bodhayana's Srautasutra, 
which is admitted by almost all Oriental scholars to be 

1 Preface to Rigvula, Vol. IV, P. XXVI iT. 
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the most ancient among the Sutras, but also has an 
important bearing upon cyclic sacrifices. If there were 
evidence to show that the Jyotisha was really composed 
in the third century B.C., embodying the traditional 
observation of the solstitial points made in the 12 th 
century B.C., and if there were no other reliable evidence to 
determine the date of the Vedas precisely, then the value 
of the passage as chronological evidence would be 
almost nil ; for one would be justified in stating that 
a later writer reduced to writing what he heard 
had been observed by his remote ancestors. But 
where is the evidence to show that the author of the 
Jyotisha lived in the third, and not in the 1 2th century 
B.C., the time of observation itself? As to the internal 
evidence about the remote antiquity of the Vedas, we 
have seen enough of it already. When Prof. Max Muller 
speaks of an assertion, made with greater boldness than 
discretion, he seems to refer to the hypercritical tendency 
of Prof. Whitney. No scholar seems to have been more 
guilty of prepossessed opinions and racial and national 
bias than Prof. Whitney ; for he has gone too far in his 
criticisms of Oriental matters, and, considering the innu- 
merable difficulties experienced in the modem method of 
astronomical observations and calculations, has characteri- 
sed the simple observations of the ancients as a delusive 
phantom. This is what he says in his “ Lunar 
Zodiac ” : — ‘‘ But in estimating the value of such a 
datum^ as furnished by the Jyotisha, we . have finally to 
take into account the difficulty of the observation it 
records. The place of the Equinox is not to be deter- 
mined by going out and watching the heavens ; it is a 
deduction from observations, by combinations and in- 
ferences, which lie quite out of the power of men unskilled 
in astronomical science. That either the ancient or the 
modern Hindus have had the capacity to grasp clearly 
the conditions of the problem involved and to solve it 
successfully, is, to say the least, not very probable. I 
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should not expect from them a nearer approximation than 
within several d^rees on the one side or the other. 
Putting together all these sources of error, we shall 
see clearly that no definite date is capable of being ex- 
tracted from the statement of the Jyotisha. It is not easy 
to make a valuation in figures of elements so indefinite ; 
but it is safe to say that a thousand years would not be 
too long a period to cover all the uncertainties involved. 
And when we come to add that the Jyotisha has no 
definable place in the Sanskrit literature, or relation to the 
Vedic ceremonial, that we can only pronounce it later 
than the Brahmanas and older than the Sfddhantas, we 
shall ^ see that this famous datum, which seems to 
promise so much, has caused so much labour and discus- 
sion, and is even yet clung to by some scholars as the 
sheet-anchor of ancient Hindu chronology, is nothing but 
a delusive phantom.*' ‘ 

Prof, Whitney seems to have been thinking of 
himself and of the countless difficulties, which he must 
have experienced in making what he calls ‘ deductions 
from observations, by combinations, and inferences,’ 
meaning thereby the use of the telescope, the solution 
of astronomical problems by reans of trigonometrical 
^nations and Ic^arithmical tables, the adjustment of 
instrumental and personal errors, of which no one but a 
thoroughly trained student of astronomy is capable. 1 1 is 
probable that before he took to the study of the 
Vedic literature, he met with failure after failure in 
the attempt to solve astronomical problems. So he 
arrived at the conclusion that the ancient Hindus, 
pc^sessing none of the modern astronomical appliances, 
could not have done what be himself almost failed to do 
with all the equipment at his command, and that no modem 
Hindu was capable of doing what a gifted European scholar 
like himself could not solve without committing errors, 
perhaps, of several minutes on the one side or the other, and 

^ P 384, Lin^nti.tic Studies^ by Prof Whitney. 
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that the location of solstitial points made by the Hindus 
could only be correct within about 1 3° either to the east or 
west of the observed position, so that what appears to 
have been the characteristic phenomenon of the twelfth 
century B.C. as observed by them, might only be correct 
for the third century B.C. He seems to have forgotten 
that the determination, nay the very idea, of equinoctial 
and solstitial days, together with the ceremonial celebra- 
tions connected with them, is of the pre-telescopic period. 
He seems to have been so far mistaken as to have thought 
that it is impossible to make astronomical investigations 
without modern appliances. Had the ancient world con- 
tained only such men as Prof. Whitney, who are disposed 
to think that the world could not progress under conditions 
and circumstances different from those now obtaining, we 
should not have inherited at all the glorious legacy of 
modern civilization. But it is a historical fact borne out 
by trustworthy witnesses that even the modern Hindus, 
not to speak of the ancient, are, with very humble means, 
still achieving results surprising enough to Western 
astronomers. In his ‘‘ Astronomy Without a Telescope,” 
Prof. E. Walter Maunder says regarding the wonderful 
achievements of Chandrasekhara Simha, a Hindu astrono- 
mer of Orissa : — 

“ But the work for which the pretentious buildings 
of the Raja of Amber were designed, has been more 
efficiently accomplished quite recently by very humble 
means, and by a recluse in an obscure village. Chandra- 
sekhara Simha Samanta is a near relative of the Raja of 
Khandapara, one of the tributary chiefs of Orissa. At 
the early age of ten, having been taught a little astrology 
by one of his uncles, he became most anxious to measure 
on his ovm account the positions of the stars in their 
nightly movements, and by the time he was fifteen 
years of age and had learned to calculate the ephemerides 
of the planets and of the risings and settings of stars, he 
was deeply disappointed to find how great was the dis- 
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cordance beween his calculations and what he actually 
observed. It was no wonder that he found discordances ; 
no two of the current Hindu almanacs agree in their 
predictions, and one of the most widely circulated of the 
Bengali almanacs may be as much as 4^ out in the longi- 
tude of a planet. In this difficulty Chandrasekhara had 
to work out his problem unaided. He had to make 
his instrument for himself : to some extent he had to devise 
them The one of which he was fondest is a tangent 
staff consisting of a thin rod of wood twenty-four digits 
long, at the end of which is fixed another rod at right 
angles in the form of T. The cross piece is notched and 
also pierced with holes equal to the tangents of the angles 
formed at the free extremity of the other rod. For many 
years he was carefully revising the Siddhantas in order to 
bring them into conformity with his observations made at 
the present period, and he has been able to obtain a most 
astonishing d^ree of accuracy in his results. Thus the 
sidereal period of Mercury is only 0*0007 days different 
from that adopted by European astronomers ; for Venus 
it is only 0*0028 days. The mean inclination of the 
orbits of the planets to the ecliptic is correct to about 
a minute of the arc. The errors of the ephemerides com- 
puted from his new constants are reduced to about one- 
tenth of those found in some of the most widely circulated 
Hindu almanacs. In his discussion of the moon's 
motion, he made the discovery — independent and origi- 
nal on his part — of the lunar evection, variation and 
annual equation, which found no place in the earlier 
Siddhantas. In much of his work he had the advantage 
of comparing his observations with those of Bhaskara, 
made more than 700 years earlier ; not indeed that the 
latter had recorded his actual observations, but it was 
possible to ascertain what they must have been from the 
planetary elements, which he had deduced from them. 
Nevertheless, to have obtained such important results and 
so high a degree of accuracy by the naked-eye observa- 
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tions with entirely self-made instruments, and in the 
utter absence of modern book-learning, is a striking illus- 
tration of what resolution can effect. Chandrasekhara 
has been compared to Tycho Brahe, and the comparison* 
is in many ways a just one, though the recluse of Orissa 
lacked many of the advantages possessed by the noble 
Dane. As to the accuracy of Tycho's work, it will be 
remembered that Kepler was led to the first of his three 
great laws by finding that his theory of the circular motions 
of the planets differed from an observation of Mars by 
Tycho by eight minutes of arc — but one- fourth of the 
moon's diameter. Kepler concluding that it was im- 
possible that so good an observer could be in error to that 
extent, abandoned his hypothesis and tried that of motion 
in an ellipse. In the recluse of the Orissa village, we 
seem to see reincarnated, as it were, one of the early 
fathers of the science, long centuries ere the telescope was 
dreamt of, as he grappled with the problems which the 
planetary movements offered to him for solution. More 
than that, he affords an example of the achievements 
within the reach of the naked-eye astronomer, and a tell- 
ing illustration of the precision, which patience and prac- 
tice can give to the hand and eye. And these are always 
needed. For be the telescope ever so good and powerful : 
still that which is by far the most important is the man 
at the eye-end." ' 

The other remark of Frof. Whitney that the Jyotisha 
has no definable place in Sanskrit literature, or relation 
to Vedic ceremonial, is equally unfounded. As all the 
authors of Srautasutras or Ritualistic Manuals have 
enjoined the performance of animal sacrifices on the days 
of winter and summer solstices, the place of the Jyotisha, 
as a means to determine those days, in Sanskrit literature,, 
and its relation to Vedic ceremonial, is prominent and 
well defined. This is what Bodhayana says in his 
^rautasutra regarding the half-yearly sacrifices : — 

’ P 165 — 166, Astronomy without a Telescope^ Ed. 1903. 
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“ Also they declare thus : he who has set up the 
sacrificial fire should perform an animal sacrifice once in 
every six months. Two are those cardinal points of time 
at which sacrifices are to be performed : in the month of 
Magha, from the constellation of Dhanishtha (a Delphini), 
the sun proceeds to the north ; from the middle of Asle- 
sha (a Cancri) in the month of Sravana, he returns to the 
south : these two are the cardinal points. The year of 
whosoever performs sacrifices attending to these points 
does not pass beyond its usual limits.” ‘ 

This is not the only passage in which Bodhayana 
refers to the necessaiy custom of observing the occurrence 
of new or full moon at particular stars. While treating 
of sacrifices performed in tte name of stars, he says 

?ir I II 

“ That new moon which occurs before the full moon 
of the m^nth of Vaisakha happens once in five years 
(Samvatsara)* at the star of Apabharani {a Musca). 
Then he should begin the sacrifice.”* 

Again, regarding the re-establishment of sacrificial 
fire, he says : — 


2»r»»sn53T: 

=5rr ywf'atr i 



^ P. 80, Bodhayana Srauta Sutra ^ No. 282, MS. Copy, Oriental 
Library, Mysore. 

- Samvatsara is a name of the fifth year in the cycle of five years. 
3 P 44, Ibid. 
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“ That new moon which happens before the full 
moon of the month of Ashadha occurs once in five years 
at the star of Punarvasu {a Geminorum). Then he should 
re-establish the sacrificial fire.” 

These plain references to animal sacrifice on solsti- 
tial days are, I believe, enough to remove the doubt, 
which Western Oriental scholars have so long enter- 
tained as to the ability as well as the necessity of 
the Hindus to observe the stars and determine the precise 
positions of the new or full moon at particular stellar 
divisions of the ecliptic. It is not Bodhayana alone that 
refers to the custom of performing animal sacrifices 
during the winter solstice. Sankhayana says in his 
^rautasutra (VI, i, i8) that an animal sacrifice has to be 
performed either at the commencement or close of the 
Udagayana, the sun's northern movement, i.e. winter 
solstice. The same rule is laid down in almost all the 
^rautasutras. The only difference between Bodhayana and 
other writers of ritualistic manuals is that, while the former 
treats of such details as can be known from other works, the 
latter seem to have omitted them as unnecessary and only 
refer to them by their technical names. It is, therefore, 
clear that Bodhayana lived in the thirteenth century B.C., 
when the cycle of five years, as described in the Jyotisha,was 
adopted in place of the Vedic cycle of four years and that 
by that time the Vedas and the Brahmanas, containing the 
record of 465 or 460 cyclic sacrifices, had taken a per- 
manent shape. The five years constituting the latter 
cycle do not seem to have been called Kali, Dvapara, 
Treta, Krita and Kali, and so on, in succession, as in 
the previous cycle ; but the cycle itself seems to have 
been called by the name Kali, inasmuch as the number 
five is Kali according to the definition quoted above. 
The Taittiriya Brahmana says that that which is the 
assemblage of four is Krita and of five is Kali. Thus, 
it is evident that Kali, associated with other Yugas 
or years, began in 3101 B.C., and aftei a conjoint life for 
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about 1,840 or 1,860 years, drove off its three brothers, 
Dvapara,'Treta, and Krita, and established itself as the 
sole sovereign yean Accordingly, we have to distinguish 
between two Kalis, one beginning in 3 10 1 B.C., and another 
establishing itself as the sole lord in 1 260 or 1 240 B.C. 
It would be in 1240 B.C., if we take the number of the past 
Vedic cycles to be 465, following the calculation of the 
Great Litany. But if we take into account the number 
of Atiratras counted in the Brahmanas, or the number of 
Yugas as counted in the traditional statement of the past 
Manvantaras, the date of Kali's conquest would be 1260 
B.C. At any rate it is beyond doubt that the true Vedic 
era, called the ‘ Gavam Ayana,' or ‘ Cows' Walk,' is only a 
different form of the same Kali Era that is still current 
in India. Regarding the validity of the Kali Era, Prof. 
Fergusson says in his ‘ History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture ' : — 

“ The^ earliest reasonable statement bearing on the 
subject which we possess is in the 9th Chapter of Arrian's 
^ Indica.' It is there stated — quoting from Megasthenes — 
that from Bacchus (Ikshvaku) to Sandrocottus (Chandra- 
gupta), the Indians reckon one hundred and fifty-three 
monarchs, who reigned during the space of six thousand 
and forty-two years.' The first part of the statement is 
eminently satisfactory, as it seems clear irom it that we 
possess in the Puranas the same lists as were submitted to 
the Greeks in the fourth Century B.C. In the Solar lists, 
we have in the Tretayuga sixty-two reigns, from Ikshvaku 
to Rama. There is no complete Lunar list in that age. 
For the Dvapara age we have three Solar lists . one 
from Ku^a to Brihatsena (Brihadbala), thirty-five reigns ; 
another from Dishta to Janamejaya, thirty-three reigns ; 
and a third, from the son of Slradhvaja, the father of Sita, 
wife of Rama, to Mahabasi, (Bahulasva), thirty-four reigns. 
In the Kali3mga we have no complete Solar list, but the 
Lunar list gives fifty descents from Jarasandha to the 

^ P. 711, Appendix A, Fergusson's History of Indian Architecture. 
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last Nanda. This gives 145 or 146 reigns, which are rather 
too few. But the Lunar lists, from the Dvaparayuga, 
give forty-four from Puru to Yudhishlhira, and fifty 
from Yadu to Krishna, so that the average is as nearly 
as may be that stated by Megasthenes. The second 
part of the statement, giving these kings' reigns an 
average duration of nearly forty years, must of course 
be rejected, but it is satisfactory to find that, at that 
early age, the falsification of the chronology had only 
gone to the extent of duplication, and that the monstrous 
system of Yugas, with all their attendent absurdities, had 
not been invented. Though it may not at present be 
capable of direct proof, I have myself no doubt that the 
date assigned by the Hindus for the Kali Yuga (3101 B.C.) 
is a true date, though misapplied. Either it was the date 
when the Aryans assumed that their ancestors had first 
crossed the Indus, or the date when they had first settled 
on the banks of the Sarasvatl or the Ghoghra. It forms no 
part of any system subsequently invented and seems to be 
the only one fixed point in a sea of falsification. Assuming 
it for the present, and deducting Chandragupta's date from 
it, we have 3101 — 325 ==2776 years from Ikshvaku .to 
Chandragupta, which, divided by 153, gives the reasonable 
number of eighteen years for the duration of each king’s 
reign Of course it is not contended that these lists are 
absolutely to be depended upon — many names may be 
lost, and many misplaced, from the carelessness of copy- 
ists, or from other causes ; but, on the whole, when treated 
in this manner, they afford a reasonable frame-work for 
the construction of the ancient history of India, and one 
that accords perfectly with all we at present know about 
the ancient history of the immigrant Aryans,” 

No theory other than the one which I have here 
discussed at length yields so good proof of the validity 
of the Kali Era, which, even in the absence of direct 
proof, seemed to Prof. Fergusson to be deserving of 
consideration. In the light of my theory of the era of the 
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Cows’ Walk,’ it appears to me possible to trace the progress 
of the composition of the Vedas and the Brahmanas, 
hymn after hymn and chapter after chapter, and thereby 
to construct a reliable chronological arrangement of the 
ancient Indian kings mentioned in those hymns. What, 
however, for the present concerns us is not the history of 
ancient kings, but a reliable chronology of the Vedas 
and the Brahmanas. Now that we have determined the 
age of the Vedas, what remains to be investigated in 
this connection is the origin of the huge later Yugas 
According to the later system of chronology, the Krita- 
3mga amounts to 4,800 divine years or 1,728,000 
human years; the Tretayuga 3,600 divine years or 
1,296,000 human years ; the Dvaparayuga 2,400 divine 
years or 864,000 human years; and the Kaliyuga 1,200 
divine years or 432,000 human years; so that the original 
cycle of four ordinary years has in the later system be- 
come a monstrous period of 4,320,000 human years. 
False as is this system, it should not, however, be 
supposed that it has no historical basis to stand upon. 
it seems, rather, to have arisen from the inability of later 
writers to reconcile what appeared to them to be contra- 
dictory statements, current at their time with reference to 
bygone ages. There is no doubt that concurrently with 
the Vedic era of the ^ Cows’ Walk ’ kept by the priests 
for themselves, there was also a vulgar era, the Kali era, 
counted seriatim by the common people from the same 
starting point as that of the ‘ Cows’ Walk,’ and continued 
without interruption even during the 1 2th century and 
onwards when, for reasons shown above, the sacrificial 
era of 460 cycles or 45 9| Yugas came to a stop. 
When after a few centuries, whatever the interval may 
be, whether eight or ten centuries or more, later writers 
came to be told of the fragmentary traditional statement 
of the lapse of 45 9| Yugas, instead of taking them as 
forming part of the same Kali era, they seem to have re- 
garded those Yugas as distinct periods that had already 
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passed before the beginning of the Kali era. Aryabhata, 
for example, says : — 

'' When three of the four Yugas as well as sixty 
times sixty years (in the fourth Kali Yuga) have passed 
away, then, at the time (of my writing), twenty-three 
years from my birth have ended.” 

The ‘ three of the four Yugas ' in this passage ought to- 
be no other than the three quarters of the last cycle after 
the lapse of 459 cycks, as enumerated in another verse 
quoted above. But Aryabhata gives them another mean- 
ing. He says that he had attained his twenty-third 
birthday, when there had elapsed 3,600 years in the Kali 
era, begun 45 9f Yugas had passed away. This is 
one grand mistake. Another mistake which he and 
others committed in this connection consists in the 
duration which they assigned to each of the four 
Yugas. The Yugas are, as we have already seen, 
inseparably connected with Prajapati, the god of the 
intercalary day. Accordingly they seem to have laid their 
finger on the following enigmatical passage of the Satapa- 
tha Brahmana as containing a clue for the elucidation of 
the meaning of Yugas. 

Prajapati bethought himself, ' Truely all existing 
things are in the three-fold lore : well, then, I will con- 
struct for myself a body so as to contain the whole 
three-fold lore.’ He arranged the Rik verses into twelve 
thousand of Brihatis, for of that extent are the verses 
created by Prajapati.”^ 

In order to understand what the above passage 
means, it is necessary that we should know clearly the 
intricate sacrificial calendar kept by the Vedic poets. 


^ Safa Brah,^ X, 4, 2, 22 — 23 , See also Chapter //, above. 
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The Vedic poets divided their tropical year into 
three periods, called Savana or civil year of 360 days, 
another period of five evil days, and a third period of an 
unspeakable quarter-day forming a complete divine day 
at the close of every fourth tropical year. They kept a 
record of the first period by composing ten Brihatl verses 
of 36 syllables each per year and called those syllables 
by the name, Narasamsasvaras, syllables speakable by 
men, in contrast with the unutterable quarter-syllable 
representing the last quarter-day of the tropical year. 
They disposed of the second period by intercalating 20 
days to every fourth civil year and performing their 
sacrifices on the twenty-first divine day. As pointed out 
above, there were during the Vedic period two astronomi- 
cal schools, one (the Utsargins) intercalating the twenty- 
first day along with the twenty days and beginning their 
year on the next day, while the other school kept a 
separate account of the recurring twenty-first day without 
intercalating it, and thereby caused the seasons to 
retrograde by one day in every cycle and regain 
their places at the end of the 360 days of the ‘ Cow's 
Walk’ corresponding to 1,440 years. Accordingly, the 
twelve thousand Brihatl verses, consisting of 432,00a 
Narasamsasvaras, or complete syllables of the Rigveda, 
represented to them not only tw^elve hundred civil years, 
but also an equal number of tropical years. Since the 
first year of every cycle was called by the name Kali or 
Kaliyuga, the first year of these 1,200 years must neces- 
sarily be Kaliyuga. But later writers seem to have 
taken these 1,200 years as making up one Kali- 
yuga instead of three hundred Kaliyugas. Again,, 
these 12,000 BrihatTs are said in the ^atapatha Brah- 
mana to make up the body of Frajapati or Father Year. 
Accordingly, they seem to have argued that the twelve 
thousand Brihatl verses or twelve hundred years, which 
formed the body of Frajapati, could not be ordinary years, 
but that they must be divine years equal to 432,000 
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human years as suggested by the Narasamsa syllables. 
Again, instead of taking the members 4, 3, 2 and i to mean 
the fourth or the Krita year, the third or the Treta, the 
second or the Dvapara, and the first or the Kali in every 
cycle of four years, they seem to have looked upon 
those numbers as indicating a proportion between the 
Yugas and to have alloted to Krita, Treta and Dvapara 
four times, three times, and twice as many divine years as 
in their new Kaliyuga. Thus they seem to have made 
one cycle of the four Yugas to consist of 4,800+3,600 + 
5,400+ 1,200= 1 2,000 divine years equivalent to 4,320,000 
human years. According to this calculation, the 45 9| 
times four Yugas said to have passed away, would amount 
to 4 S 9 f X 12,000= 5 , 5 i 7 ,oooyivineyears= 1,986,120000 
human years. 

Or else, misled by the indiscriminate use made in the 
Brahmanas of the Bn'hati metre to measure time^ later 
writers might have taken the twelve thousand Brihatl 
werses of the Rigveda as representing 12^000 years. For 
the Vedic poets seem to have employed a Brihat! verse 
of 36 syllables to represent not only thirty-six consecutive 
days, but also thirty-six intercalary days equivalent to 
144 years, in which connection the year (z>. the era 
of 144 years) is stated to amount to a Brihatl, The 
latter practice is thus referred to in the Satapatha 
Brahmana : — 

" How many days are there really in the year ' ? 
(asked Kausambeya). ‘ One,' he (Uddalaka Aruni) 
replied. ‘ A day, indeed,' he said ; * the whole year is 
just that day after day': — this is the mystic import 
of the year ; and, verily, whosoever thus knows this mystic 
import of the year grows more (and more) gldrious up to 
(the end of) it ; he becomes possessed of a (new) body, 
he becomes the year, and in the shape of the year 
he joins the gods.” ^ 


1 Sata Brah, XII, 2, 2, 23. 
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“ That year doubtless amounts to a Brihatt, — there 
are two Shadahas (12) of winning days ; the two, Frish- 
thya and Abhiplava (12); the Go, and Ayus, and tlie 
basaratra (ten days) — that makes thirty-six; for the 
Brihati consists of thirty-six syllables , and by means of 
the Brihati, the gods strove to reach heaven ; and in like 
manner does this one, by means of the Brihati, now strive 
to reach heaven, and thereby gain heaven ; he who knows 
this secures for himself whatever wish there is in the 
Brihati/’ ^ 

The one day in a year referred to in the first passage 
is the intercalary day in the fourth year of every cycle. 
That is the mystic contrivance for counting the years. 
The year referred to as amounting to a Brihati in the 
second passage is that number of the years which is 
equivalent to thirty- six intercalary days, or 144 tropical 
years. These thirty-six days are made up of two periods of 
six cfeys each, called Prishthya, another two periods of 
six <hys each, called Abhiplava, one day termed ‘ go,’ 
another day styled as ‘ Ayus ’ and a concluding period of 
ten days. These various names are meant to indicate 
the particular forms of sacrifices performed on those days. 
Later Indian writers, however, seem to have misunder- 
stood the expression ‘ that year doubtless amounts to a 
Brihatr,* and taken it in the literal sense that a single 
Brihati verse measured a civil year of 360 days. Accord- 
ingly, they seem to have taken the twelve thousand Brihati 
verses of the Rigveda as measuring 12,000 years. Also 
misled by the expression that the 12,000 Brihati verses 
formed the body of Prajapati, the god of the year, they seem 
to have taken those twelve thousand Brihati years to be 
divine years as contrasted with human years. Accord- 
ingly they seem to have multiplied the number 1 2,000, 
by 360 and arrived at 4,320,000 human years, which is 
only ten times as great as the number of syllables con- 
tained in 12,000 Brihati verses. The problem of distri- 

1 XII, 2, 3, 1, IbnL 
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buting these 12,000 divine years into Yugas was not also 
left unsolved by them. Instead of taking the numbers, 
4, 3, 2 and I to mean the fourth or the Krita year, the third 
or the Treta, the second or the Dvapara, and the first or 
the Kali in every cycle of four years, they seem to have 
looked upon those numbers as indicating a proportion 
between the Yugas and to have alloted x 1 2,000 = 

4,800 years to Krita, - 1 x 12,000 = 3,600 years to 

Treta; X 12,000 = 2,400 years to Dvapara; and 

^ X 12,000= 1,200 divine years to Kali. Thus the 

original seventy-two cycles of four years each in a Man- 
van tara seem to have been changed into a huge total of 72 x 
1 2,000 = 864,000 divine years equivatent to 3 1 1,040,000 
human years ; and six Manus and twenty-seven Yugas 
together with three- fourths of a Yuga seem to have become 
a period of 1,986,120,000 human years. 

Instead of being confined to India alone, this wrong 
interpretation of the 432,000 Narasamsasvaras as signify- 
ing so many years seem, to have also contaminated the 
chronology of the Babylonians. ^For according to Berosus, 
who lived in the time of Alexander the Great, the 
Babylonians are stated to have reckoned past time by 
long periods In their language Nerus denoted a period 
of 600 years, Sossus a period of 60 years, and Sarus a 
period of 3,600 years. They are further stated to have 
assigned 432,000 years to the duration of the reigns of 
some ten ancient kings. Is it possible that the three words, 
Nerus, Sossus, and Sarus, are the same as the three 
Sanskrit words, Nara, Samsa, and Svara ? While the 
Hindus applied the compound word ‘ Narasamasvara' 
as a name to each of the 432,000 day-signifying syllables 
of the Rigveda, did .the Babylonians split the 
compound into three words and apply them as con- 

^ See p. 401, Lewis’s Asirdiiomy of the Ancients. 
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venient names of the three different minor periods of time ? 
The tradition of some ten ancient kings, common 
to both the nations, as well as the use of the same 
number, 432,000, in connection with past periods of 
time contain a suggestion that the three words, Nerus, 
Sossus, and Sams have a closer philological connection 
with the Sanskrit word Narasamsavara than that which 
Prof. Weber and others, in their zeal to father Hindu 
astronomy upon that of the Greeks, imagined to exist 
between Maya, the name of a Hindu astronomer, and 
Ptolemy, that of the famous Grecian astronomer. Nay, the 
very word ' Zodiac,’ whicli all Oriental scholars believe to 
be Chaldaen in its origin, seems to be rather the Indo- 
European word ‘ Jyotis,’ ‘ a star.’ 

To sum up : — The so-called ‘ Gavam Ayana,’ or 
* Cows’ Walk,’ with the consideration of which our inquiry 
into .the age of the Vedas began, is a sacrificial era of inter- 
calary days in terms of which the Vedic poets counted 
their years. As Prajapati is one of the most important 
names of this intercalary day, the starting point of this era 
in 3,101 B.C. must necessarily mean the creation of 
Prajapati, whom later commentators seem to have mistaken 
for the world’s Creator himself, the son of Vishnu. Apart 
from keeping an account of the days reckoned from 
this starting point of their era, they also counted the 
intercalary days by means of formulas or of sets of sylla- 
bles of special Vediq hymns, which they compiled and 
recited on each of their recurring sacrificial days. Side 
by side with this sacrificial era, there existed a vulgar era, 
the Kali era, in which the common people counted theif 
years seriatim in contrast with the priestly method of 
counting the years in terms of Yugas or cycles of four years 
each. It is this sacrificial era, which the Egyptians 
and Mexicans borrowed and observed at that time. 
When the total number of these cycles or cyclic days 
amounted to 460 or 465, corresponding to 1,840 or 1,860 
years, this era together with its cyclic sacrifices came to 
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an end, leaving the vulgar era alone to continue. In 
place of the Atiratra, or cyclic sacrifices, half-yearly 
sacrifices on solstitial days became the order of the new 
epoch. The epoch-making sacrifices recorded in the 
Vedas began to be meaninglessly imitated, so much so 
that the ceremonial details connected with them became 
a set of jugglers' words and acts. Form, and not the 
significance, became the most important thing. It is at 
this stage that the later commentators began to interpret 
the Vedas and the Brahmanas and, being unable to 
explain them consistently ruled it out that “ Na chodyam 
kurvltal' No enquiry must be made."^ But thanks 
to English education, by means of enquiry made in spite 
of that rule, we have done Qur utmost to understand the 
mystery of the heart of the Vedic poets and their age 
which the great commentators themselves have failed to 
elucidate. 


^ See Sayana’b Commentary on TatU Sam I, 1, 1, p.' 14, Asiatic 
Society’s Edition. 



APPENDIX A. 

The Ayanas. 

The practice of couating the years in terms of 
various kinds of intercalary months or days, such as luni- 
solar civil-solar, civil-sidereal, and other, either inter- 
calated or not intercalated, seems to have been so 
prevalent during the V’edic period that a fragmentar)<^ 
record of a number of different kinds of Ayanas, or inter- 
calary periods, is still found preserved both in the Brah- 
manas and in almost all the Srautasutras. In addition to 
the Gavam Ayana, the Tandyamahabrahmana enumer- 
ates (XXV, i) a number of Ayanas, juch as (i) the 
Ayana of the Utsargins, (2) that of the Adityas, (3) that 
of the Angirasas, (4) that of Driti and Vatavat, (5) that 
of the Kundapayins, (6) the three years' Ayana of the 
Tapaschits, (7) the twelve years' Ayana of Prajapati, 
(8) the thirty-six years' Ayana of the Saktyas, (9) the 
one hundred years Ayana of the Sadhyas — all of which 
it declares to be the different forms of the one 
year's or 360 days' session of the Gavam Ayana. 
Of these, the Ayana of the Utsargins differs from 
the Gavam Ayana in this, that while the latter is 
made to consist of such intercalary days as have 
been merely counted, but not added to the year so 
as to keep the seasons in their proper places in the year, 
the former is the sum total of all the single days, intercal- 
ated in every cycle of four years in the course of 1,440 
tropical years of the Vedic Era. As the Tapaschits 
counted three intercalated years corresponding to the one 
year of the Gavtm Ayana in the course of 1,440 years, 
the period of intercalation per year in their system 
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amounts to =f days. Accordingly, the year 

adopted by them must necessarily be the sidereal year of 
366 days, which is greater than the solar year by | days. 
Similarly, in the system of Prajapati, the period of inter- 
calation per year amounts to 3 days; from which 

it follows that the year adopted in this system consisted 
of 362 days. Similarly, the period of intercalation per 
year in the system of the ^aktyas amounts to = 

9 days, implying thereby that the year adopted by them 
consisted of 356 days. Similarly, the period of intercala- 
tion per year in the system of the Sadhyas amounts to 
==25 days, implying thereby that their year con- 
sisted of 340 days. The rest of the Ayanas appear to 
have been of the same form as the Gavam Ayana, differ- 
ing from it only in ceremonial details. 

Of these various Ayanas, the Tandyamahabrahmana 
considers as best the Jyotishtomayana, which is the same 
as the Gavam Ayana, and condemns the rest as unsuited 
for the correct calculation of the Dawn or the sacrificial 
intercalary day. It says (XXV, 8, 4 — 5) : — 

It is stated that those (intercalary) days which 
intervene between the sun (the intercalary day) and the 
year in use, have become so many that like paramours, 
they run away with the Dawn, and the Dawn herself is 
not seen again. But those who follow the Jyotishtoma- 
yana become the Jyotis, the Dawn herself,” 

As a means of keeping up a record of the ever- 
increasing number of intercalary months or days, which 
constitute the various Ayanas, the Vedic poets seem to 
have devised a variety of Sastras or sets of Vedic ver es, 
of which, a prescribed number of syllables is meant to 
represent a fixed number of days. The Sastras, such as 
the Ajyaiastra, the Marutvatiyasastra, the Vaisvadeva, 
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the Naishkaivalya, the Valakhilya, the Vrishakapi, the 
Evayammarut, the Kuntapa, the Aitasapralapa, the Asvina 
or the Brihaduktha, seem to bear the same relation to 
their respective Ayanas as the Brihadukthasastra bears 
to the Gavam Ayana. That the purpose of these Sastras 
was to sing, Le. to calculate, the age of Agni, is clear 
from the following passage of the Aitareya Brahmana 
(VI, 5,33):- 

“ The priest repeats the Aitasapralapa. Aitasa was 
a Muni. He saw the Mantras called the age of Agni 
(^AgntrayuJi), which should remove all defects from 
the sacrifice, as some say. He said to his sons, ‘ O my 
dear sons, I saw the age of Agni ; I will talk about it, 
but pray, do not scorn me for anything I may speak ” 

But unfortunately, neither the Brahmanas nor the 
^rautasutras furnish us with precise information as to 
what Sastra applies to what kind of Ayana and how 
many syllables in each ^astra represent a day. All these 
Ayanas are, as pointed out above, personified sometimes 
as the age of a divine child, Agniprajapati, and at other 
times as divine children or angels. I am inclined to 
believe that the Greek word aedn, a lengthened period, 
which in the Gnostic philosophy signifies a set of angels 
(aeons) emanating from the self-originated being, has the 
same origin as the Vedic Ayana. That the idea of 
angels is based upon the personification of the intercalary 
day as a divine child, is borne out by the Mandaean 
system of philosophy. “The Mandaeans, known as Sabians, 
are an oriental sect of great antiquity, interesting to the 
theologian as almost the only surviving example of a 
religion compounded of Christian, heathen, and Jewish 
elements on a type, which is essentially that of ancient 
Gnosticism. They are now found in the marshy lands of 
South Babylonia near Basarah.” This is what appears 
in the EncyclopcBdia Britannica regarding their system 
of philosophy: — 
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The ground and origin of all things is Pira, or 
correctly Pera rabba, ‘ the great abyss/ associated with 
whom, and forming a triad with him, are the primal aeons 
Ayar-ziva rabba, ‘ the great shining aether,^ and Mana 
rabba dekara, ‘ the great spirit of glory,' usually called 
simply Mana rabba. The last-named, the most promi- 
nent of the three, is the king of light properly so-called, 
from whom the development of things begins. From 
him emanates Yardena rabba, ‘ the Jordan,' which, as the 
higher world soul, permeates the whole aether, the domain 
of Ayar. Alongside of Mana rabba frequent mention is 
made of D'mutha, his ‘ image,' as a female power. Mana 
rabba called into being the highest of the aeons properly 
so-called, Hayye Kadmaye, ‘ Primal Life,' and then with- 
drew into deepest secrecy, visible indeed to the highest 
but not to the lowest aeons, yet manifesting himself also 
to the souls of the more pious of the Mandaeans after 
their separation from the body. Primal Life, who, 
is properly speaking the Mandaean god, has the same 
predicates as the primal spirit, and every prayer, 
as well as every section of the sacred books, begins 

by invoking him . The king of light sits in 

the far north in might and glory. The Primal Light 
unfolds Himself by five great branches, viz,, ‘ the highest, 
purest light, the gentle wind, the harmony of sounds, the 
voice of all the aeons, and the beauty of their forms,' all 
these being treated as abstractions and personified. Out 
of the further development and combination of these 
primary manifestations arise numerous a*ons (Uthre, 

‘ splendours '), of which the number is often stated to be 
three hundred and sixty. They are divided into a 
number of classes (kings, hypostases, forms, &c) ; the pro- 
per names by which they are invoked are many, and for 
the most part obscure, borrowed doubtless, to some extent, 


from the Parsee Angelology His (the High- 

est Life's) usual epithet is ‘ the Ancient ' ; and he is also 
called ‘ the deeply hidden and guarded.' By Ur, 
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Ruha, while P'tahil was engaged in his work of creation, 
became mother of three sets of seven, twelve, and five 
sons, respectively ; all were translated by P'tahil to the 
heavenly firmament the first group forming the pla- 
nets and the next the signs of the Zodiac, while the 

third is as yet undetermined 

Besides Sundays there are six great feasts; (i) that of 
the new year (Nauruz rabba), on the first day of the 
first month of winter; (2) Dehwa hbina, the anniversary 
of the happy return of Hibil Ziva from the kingdom 
of darkness into that of light, lasting five days, beginning 
with the eighteenth of the first month of spring ; (3) the 
Marvana, in commemoration of the drowned Egyptians, 
on the first day of the second month of spring ; (4) the 
great five days’ baptismal festival (Pantsha), the chief 
feast, kept on the five intercalary days at the end of the 
second month of summer, — during its continuance every 
Mandcean, male and female, must dress in white and 
bathe thrice daily; (5) Dehwa d’ daimana, in honour of 
one of the three hundred and sixty Uthras, on the first 
day of the second month of Autumn ; (6) Kanshe Zahla, 
the preparation of the feast, held on the last day of the 

yean The year is solar, and has twelve months 

of thirty days each, with five intercalary days between the 
eighth and ninth months.” * 

I believe that the ^ Triad ’ of the Mandsean philo- 
sophy is no other than the three quarter days of three 
consecutive tro})ical years, which, like the Vedic Cows 
^ hidden in the darkness of a cave,’ bring forth a child 
or ‘ king of light ’ in the fourth yean The ' five great 
branches ’ appear to be the five days, which are the 
difference between a civil and a solar yean The 360 
aeons appear to be no other than the 360 divine cows or 
children that constitute the 360 days’ session of the 
Gavam Ayana. 


^ Pp 468 — 470, Vol. XV, Eiicydopcvdia Bntannica 



APPENDIX B. 

The Dates of a Few Ancient Kings. 

As pointed out above, the Atiratra sacrifices enumer- 
ated in the 7th Kanda of the Krishna Yajurveda are 
sacrifices performed on the intercalary days subsequent 
to the 360 days of the ‘ Cows’ Walk.’ 

Now, both Atri and Jamadagni are stated in the 
Krishna Yajurveda, (VII, i, 8-9) to have performed the 
fourth Atiratra sacrifice. According to Asvalayana Sr. S. 
X, 2, 25, Visvamitra is also believed to have performed 
the same sacrifice. Accordingly, the date of Jamadagni, 
the father of Parasurama, who was the contemporary of 
of Rama, the hero of the Ramayana, and sixty-fifth in the 
list of Solar Kings from Manu, is 360x4+4x4 = 
1,456 Kali Era, or 3,101— 1,456= 1645 B.C. 

In Asvalayana Sr. S. X, 3, 14, Janaka is stated to 
have performed the seventh Atiratra sacrifice. Hence his 
date is 367x4=1,468 Kali Era, or 3,101 — 1,468 = 
1633 B.C. This Janaka can be no other than the one 
whose daughter, STta, was married to Rama. 

Both in the Tandyamahabrahmana, XXV, 10, 17- 
18 and in the Vishnu Purana, IV, 4, Nami or Nimi, the 
twenty-third ancestor from Siradhvaja Janaka, the father 
of Sita, is stated to have performed the one thousandth 
year’s sacrifice. Hence his date is 1,000 Kali era or 
2101 B.C. Giving about 20 years on an average to each 
of the twenty-three kings from Nimi to Siradhvaja, we 
arrive at 1,460 Kali era as the date of the latter. 

Bharata, the son of Dushyanta, is stated in As. Sr. 
S. X, 5, 8, to have performed the twelfth Atiratra. This 
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gives 372 X 4 = 1488 Kali Era or 1613 B.C., as the date 
of Bharata. According to the list of kings given in the 
Vishnupurana, Yudhishthira, the hero of the Mahabharata, 
and contemporary of Krishna is the 2Sth descendant 
from Bharata, and died, as pointed out above, in 1260 
B.C. Accordingly, the interval between Bharata and 
Yudhishthira is 247 years, which, if the list is correct, 
gives about 10 years, on an average to each of the 25 
reigns, Parikshit is the grandson of Yudhishthira. The 
interval between him and Nanda is according to the 
Matsyapurana one thousand years less by one hundred 
and fifty. ^ Nanda lived in the 4th century B.C. 


^ P. 230, Book IV, 25 Vishnupurana^ Wilson’s translation. 





